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ABSTRACT 

In this handbook, the relationship of education to 
the United States Constitution is described for the benefit of 
students and their parents. Legislation, funding, and the 
decision-making process ^re examined as they relate to the public 
school system. Legal rights of students and parents with regard to 
many controversial issues, including suspensions, discrimination, 
corporal punishment, ability grouping, bilingual education and the 
Freedom of Information Act, are detailed. Recommendations are made 
about how to\ influence school decisions and how to evaluate 
educational programs. The Louisiana State Education Agencies and laws 
are described in terms of action strategies parents and students may 
use to assure that their rights are respected. Various legal facts 
about the Louisiana school system are listed in a question and answer 
format. Instructions are provided concerning when and how to file 
complaints and suggestions are made about dealing with schools, 
principals, guidance counselors, courts and State and Federal 
agencies. Sample forms for filing different complaints are reprinted. 
The two appendices provide practical information on dealing with 
people in the educational pyramid and on questions to ask in the 
school evaluation process. (HI) 
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THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL^RIGHTS 

The IJniled States CDmrnission on Civil Rights, created by the Civil Rights Act of 1957, is an 
indcp<;ndent, bipartisan agency of the executive branch of the Federal Government. By the 
terms of the act, as amended, the Commission is charged with the following duties pertaining 
to denials of the equal protection of the laws based on race, color, sex, religion, or national 
origin, or in the administration of justice: investigation of individual discriminatory denials of 
the right to vote; study of legal developments with respect to denials of the equal protection 
of the law, appraisal of the laws and policies of the United States with respect to denials of 
equal protection of the law; maintenance of a national clearinghouse for information respecting 
denials of equal protection of the law; and investigation of patterns or practices of fraud or dis- 
^ '^^crimination in the conduct of Federal elections. The Commission is also required to submit rc- 
ports to the President and the Congress at such times^as the, Commission, the Congress, or the 
President shall deem desirable, ' 



^ vigTHE STATE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

An Advisory Comnvittee to the United States Commission on Civil Rights has been established 
in each ^ of the 50 Slates and the District of Columbia piirtiuant to section 105(c) of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 as amended. The Advisory Committees are made up of responsible persons 
who sc>rve without compensation. Their functions under their mandate from the Commission are 
to: advise the Commission of all relevant information concerning .their respective States on mat- 
ters within the 'jurisdiction of the Commission; advise the Commission on matters of mutual con- 
i cern in the preparation of'report,s of the Commission to the President and the Congress; receive 
reports, suggestions, and recommendations from individuals, public and private organizations, 
and public officials upon matters pertinent to inquiries conducted ^by the State Advisory Com- 
miliee;* initiate an(f torward advice and recommendations to the Commissiort upon matters in 
which ih^.Commission shall request the assistance of the Statef Advisory Committee; and attend, 
as observers, any open hearing or conference which the Commission may hold within the State. 
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You and Your Public Schools 



Are You A: . 
" Parent with schoolage children.' 

Student interested in a good education? 
Concerned person interested in the communi- 
ty'> 

If you answer yes to at least one of these 
questions, this, handbook is for you because it 
describes your rights in the public schools. 

How Is Education Related to the 
U.S. Constftutlon? 

Everyone living in the United States has certain 
rights guaranteed by the U Sr Constitution, This 
handbook is written to help you understand your 
rights relating to public ^education As a parents 
you have the right to want a good education for 
your children; as a student, you have a right to 
want a good education. But' having the right to 
wanl a good education does not guarantee it. A 
gdod education comes' only if you have good 
schools, and good schools are the result of people 
like you working to have them. Are you willing? 

This handbook gives information, ideas, and sug- 
gestions on methods you can use to improve the 
education of students. You can use this book as an 
individual on ydur own, or you can use \\ together 
with a group of parents or students. Remember, 
you have a ri^hi io expect j{ood schools, and you 
have a right to get involved to improve them. 

In a sense, public education is like a pyramid of 
laws, policies, regulations, rules, guidelines, and 
practices built on a foundation we call the Con- 
stitution. In other words, at eath leve;l of the 
pyramid, there is a. set of *'do's and don'ts'' that 
guide 4he actions of people involved in public edu- 
cation. 

At the bottom of the pyramid, the Constitution 
applies to everyone in providing freedom of 
speech and religion and other rights At each level, 
the "do's and don ts*' can be directly traced to thie 
Constitution. For example, the local school board's 
policies must not vioHate your freedom of speech 
guaranteed by the Constitution. 



It is important to understand the education 
pyramid in order to make the best use of this 
handbook, so spend some time studying figure I. 
At each level, you see the types of people and 
agencies that are responsible for the *'do s and 
don'ts." Notice that the closer you get to the top 
of the pyramid, the fewer are the people involved 
and the more responsibilities and opportunities 
you have for involvement. For instance, the Con- 
stitution affects everybody, but the teacher s class- 
room rules apply only to the students in the class. 
Try to put names of people, schools, or agencies 
at each level of the pyramid. If you don't know 
many of the names now» try to fill them in after 
reading other parts of the book or after getting fn- 
volved in school activities. When you are able to 
name individuals and agencies, at each level and 
know their responsibilities, you will be in a very 
good position to improve public education. In 
chapter 2 you will see how important it is to know 
who the responsible persons are whenever you try 
to improve your school. 

How Do ^e Courts Get Involved 
in Education? 

Under the FedehrLsystem of government set up 
by the U.S. Constitution, the courts are responsi- 
ble for interpreting laws, rules, and regulations 
whenever there are disagreements or disputes. You 
can see the many court levels in figure 2. These 
courts have power and responsibility to: 

review facts in cases brought to their atten- 
tion; 

interpret* the U.S. and State constitutions; 

• decide if a constitution or law has been vio- 
lated; 

• order punishment when there is a violation; 

• order action to be taken, when necessary; 
and. 

• order illegal actions or practices stopped. 



Figure 1 



The Education Pyramid 



Parents send students to school within the 
framework of all the rules, guidelines, laws, 
and constitutions. 



Teachers, counselors, coaches, sponsors, and 
advisors establish certain rufes and take actions 
within school rules. 



School principals issue certain rules in keeping with 
district policies and guidelines. 



Local district administratms issue guidelines in keeping with 
school board policies. 



Local school boards adbpt budgets and policies in keeping with 
the authority and jurisdiction allowed by State constitutions, laws, 
policies, and guidelines. 



City and county governments pass ordinances local schools must follow. 
State constitutions and laws apply to this level too. 



Sfdfe education agencies adopt guidelir^es that indicate how State board 
policies. States laws, and Federal laws will be carried out. 



Sfaf© boards of education adopt policies to carry out State find national laws. 



Sfafe legisiatures pass laws in keeping with State and U. S. Constttution^. 



The people of every State adopt State constitutions to define power and responsibilities of 
State governments within the limits of the U. S. Constitution. 



The Presider)t and Federal agencies issue instructions which tell how they will carry out the laws- 
These are called Executive orders and agency regulations. 



The Congress passes laws in keeping with thf Constitutipn. further defining powers and obligations oT 
govemment and providing funds (appropriations). 



The United States Constitution, as the foundation of the pyramid: 

• Gives govemment certain powers and responsibilities. . 
• Prohibits government from certain actions. 
• Guarantees the individual certain rights. 
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Court Levels 



State 

District 

Courts 



Local 
Courts 



State 

Appellate 

Courts 



State 

Supreme 

Courts 



Federal 
District 
Courts 



Federal 
District 
Courts of 
Appeal 



U.S. 

Supreme 
Court 



U.S. Constitution and Laws Over 
State Constitutions and Laws? 

When a State coftBtitution on law is challenged, 
the courts can decide if it is in keeping with the 
U.S. Constitution and Federal laws. State educa- 
tion laws, therefore, must be in keeping with the 
U.S. Constitution. You can sec, then, that every 
law, policy, guideline, regulation, rule, and prac- 
tice related to public education can be traced back 
to the U.S. Constitution. 

The United States Supreme Court is the final 
legal authority, but decisions can be made by 
other courts, subject to flnal review by the 
Supreme Court. Actions, rules, regulations, and 
laws are assumed to be constitutional (legal) un* 
less challenged by someone. For example, if i 
school board adopts a vei7 severe policy on 
discipline, you can challenge it on grounds that the 
policy: 



1. Violates a certain State law; 

2. Violates the Slate consiilulion. 

3. Violates a Federal law; or, 

4. Violates the U.S. Constitution. 

You can alto challenge lack of action for the same 
reasons. In other words, you can say that a 
teacher, school district, or State or Federal agency 
has not taken action required by law and, there- 
fore, is in violation of the Constitution. For exam- 
ple, if a school district has not taken steps to in- 
tegrate its schools, you can challenge its lack of 
action as a violation of the Federal law and the 
Constitution. 

From the information we have provided thus far, 
it is clear that people {v>sitions of authority, in- 
cluding teachers in p ir>iic schools, have no legal 
power except (hat wn^h - granted by the Con- 
stitution and laws passed uau^r its authority. More 
information on the Constitution and the^ rights it 
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pr(»U'Lls IS provided in chapter } In thai chaplcr, 
you will sec ihc specific nflhls you have wjth 
respecl lo ihe puhlic schi>ol< 1 hal chapter also 
gives information on vaiious leilcral laws thai 
have been passed lo hel[) protect your rights and 
improve the public schools 

Where Does the Money Come 
From? 

Ihe sehirols arc pubhc institutions tliat oi>eralc 
with local, Slate. an<l I'edcral lax dollars Some of 
the money is collected every year and spent in the 
same year Other funds are fiorrowed under a 
system that permits school districts to sell 
**bonds." Ihesc hontis are promises hy the school 
district lo make payments over the next M). 20. or 
30 years, until the tt)lal amount is paid Payments 
include' interest charged by the hanks, companies, 
or individuals who loan money to the district hy 
buying the bonds Ht>nds arc usually used \o buy 
large items of equipment and lo build or renn)iiel 
buildings. I hese are called capital expenses I he 
school districts, then. ct)llecl taxes to pay for cur- 
rent operating costs and Jong-term bontl debts for 
capital expenses. 

Money -for your schools conies from the four 
major sources shown in figure 3. Although bonds 
are. listed as a major source, you should remember 
that local taxes are used lo repay the bonds over 
a long period of time. 

The amount of money received from each 
source depends on many things, including local 
property valuefi. number of students, types of cour- 
ses taught, and applications (proposals) submitted 
for funds. The issue of school finance and its ef- 
fect on equal educational opportunities is very 
complicated and often unfair to everyone. If you 
are interested in learning more about it and how 
it affects your district, you should read reports 
such as Mexican American Education In Texas: A 
Function of Wealth. pub])ishcd by the U.S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights.* 

Since tax money is being used to run your 
schools, you have an obligation to be concerned 
about how the money is used Even if you do not 
own property, you still indirectly pay local proper- 
ty taxes when you pay rent to your landlord. If you 
live in public housing, you still must pay sales 
taxes and income tax, and both are used to help 
pay for the schools. 

O 
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Who Is Responsible for School 
Decisions? 

You saw in the cihication pyramid that many 
ilifferenl persons and agencies are responsible for 
the good or poor quality of education sliiilenls are 
receiving Mcinhers of your local district board of 
trustees have a very significant public responsihili 
Is. I hey are responsible for setting education goals 
.nut policies, collecting taxes. a[)proving budgets, 
hiring staff, and making changes when things go 
wrong/' 

' Naturally, schoid board trustees must use good 
fudgment and connn<Mi sense in doing their ]K\hs 
First and foremost, they should be interested in 
providing good educations for <dl the children in 
the district, not just a select few While they must 
follow the laws and regulations established by 
Slate and Federal authorities, they do have a great 
deal of local authority 

What Are the Major Issues in 
Schools? 

Do you know what the important issues are in 
educating your children and running your schools? 
Perhaps a brief review will help you identify the 
major points you can consider. They can be di- 
vided into five major categories or sections: ( I ) 
curriculum; (2) personnel; (3) school plant and 
equipment; (4) parent and student rights; and, (5) 
school hoard and accountability. 

Curriculum 

Curriculum is the name given to the studies and 
courses provided to students in school. The 
school's curriculum describes what and how much 
children are going to be taught. English, mathe- 
matics, rcadmg, Spanish, history, government, 
science, typing, farming, auto mechanics— all of 
these and other courses are pari of the curriculum. 

The important question to ask about curriculum 
is, what is the student expected to learn? What 
should students know and be able to do when they 
complete the first grade, elementary school, junior 
high, and high school? 

Only after deciding what students should know 
when they fintsh a school year or course of study 
should the Curriculum be set up. Who decides 
what students should know and who decides the 
school curriculum? The answer is many people, in- 
cluding you. 
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Figure 3 



Where the Money Comes From 





Your 
School 
District 



First, the Stale cclucatiiHi agenty sets mmimiirn 
standards. 7 his means that, through laws and rcgu 
lations. decisit)ns are made on the basic courses 
that should be taught State laws, tor example, 
require thai Hnglish be taught Once the basic 
requirements arc met. each school district then de- 
cides if it wants to leach addilional subjects 
Sometimes the State requires that at least one sub 
jccl (^ut of a group of two or three be taught, and 
the districts choose one or more Vhc State theri 
evaluates the school district's curriculum plan and 
approves it If the plan is not appri)ved, the district 
• is not **accredited " {not approved) and cannot 
receive State funds It is primarily through ac 
creditation that the State supervises lucid scho<il 
districts/* 

Remember, the requirements are ordy the 
minimum needed to be accredited and to receive 
basic State funds. Schoi)l districts can provide 
more and belter courscx than the State requires. 
As an interested parent oi student, you can recom- 
mend that new courses be added or that existing 
courses be dropped or improved For example, it 
ik oft(;n necessary to approve new textbooks, and 
parenlfs shoQId be involved in making recommen- 
dations on wha^books to use The decision to add, 
improve, or drop courses should then be made if 
it is felt that the action; ( 1 ) is needed, (2) can be 
afforded, and (3) does not violate State require- 
ments. 



When reviewing ihe curriculum in your schools, 
ci)nsider these general rules of thumb 

iji'mi'mary .^l/^f>^>/ Ihe studies at this level 
shouki provide studenis with ihe ability to read, 
wrile. spell, do basic mathematics, usC their 
minds to explore new ideas, and to get along 
witfi others At this level, children are learning 
how lo learn and how to think clearly. They 
need !o develop a foundation for their future 
education I his means learning to understand 
themselves, developing confidence in what they 
do, and respecting the rights of others. Much of 
their learning comes outside of the classroom in 
the playground, the cafeteria, the home, etc. For 
the best results, it is important thai, as a parent, 
you know what happens in school by visiting the 
teacher and discussing your child's progress in 
class. 

iVf/d/. Junior, and Hi^h Sch<H?l~-Ais students ad- 
vance in age and school years, the curriculum 
becomes more specialized and more challenging. 
If the overall foundation was not provided in 
elementary school, the student might have 
problems in the higher levels. The curriculum 
now goes into special courses in math, English, 
and other areas, Special vocational skills might 
be taught such as typing, mechanics, or Avelding. 
At this stage, it is important that as a parent you 
know if your child is-being taught the courses 
needed to go to college or only vocational cour- 
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xcH AKo. dm-ji ihc l iiri K uliini li.ivc stiulics ihM 
will help Uir srnclcnt gel alonj; in llic "oulsulc" 
wcjrlil. Mil h .IS hmlgchng. tonsiiincr protri tt»>fi , 
cin/cnship. iuul tultur.il awareness'^ I vcn il you 
yourself dul iu)l go lo lugh scIidoI. you still lijvc 
rhc njthl U) look iiilo vonr schnoTs currKnluni 
Your iigc. your cKprnciuf. iirul yoiii common 
sense will help you evaluate Ihe ciirrieuliim So 
don't bf afraid to ask questjons and lo raise 
eonccrns (iood teachers, good princip.ds, and 
j^ood school administrators welcome c|uesti<Mis 
from parents because il shows fhf \ are in 
terested in the schools 

Other poirrts lo consider in reviewin, ' uiricii 

lum include: 

Homework - As a pareni you should be in 
terested in the amount and type of homework 
your child receives Somelimes it can he loo 
much, or too hard, and can result m fruslration 
and failure. i»thcr times il might be so little thai 
very little is learned during the year You should 
^ keep up with your child's homework 

Ahilily (rroupin]^ and I raikinf^ In many schools 
students are assigned to classes according to test 
results, so thiit all the *brighl" children are m 
one group and the '*slow" ones are in anolhcr 
This caJi have a serious effecl on children, espe 
cialfyfthose who have problems speaking Fn 
glish Studies have shown that children who arc 
grouped in the slow-learner category are oftr.-n 
placed there because the tests used did noi 
properly measure intelligence. Other studies 
have shown that both "bright " and **slow' hil 
dren oft^n learn more when they are in r xcd 
groups because there is more diversity ^ind oic 
opportunity to succeed/* 

Guidance and Counseiinf^—lu some schools, 
counselors do not have the time or training i(» 
provide individual attention to students. Unless 
counselors are well trained and have the time, 
many disciplinary, academic, and personal 
problems will go without proper attention 
Without good counseling, some students will be 
given wrong information and advice on 
academic and vocational courses that will in- 
fluence the rest of their lives For example, stu- 
dents who have the talent might miss the oppor- 
tunity to become engineers or doctors because 
of poor counseling 

Compensatory Education— Compen^aiory educa- 
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(ion IS provided in many Schools for sludenis 
who need addilional help lo reach the .level 
leipjired in Ihc grades ihev aie in Ihis help 
mighl be needed because they speak more 
Spanish than I nglish. or beiaiise they duin't 
have the same opporUinilies lo le.irn wh.il olher 
children m iheir grade have learneil Compensa 
lory education iloes not mean thai ihe sluileiils 
are nol as smarl as others, il only me. ins thiil 
Ihey got a later slart ih learning and Ihey neecl 
help lo c.ilch up Kemembci. what a sludeiil 
should know when he or she finishes a school 
year is imporlanl Compensatory education al 
lows schools to provide exira help to sludenis 
who need il to catch up with the i>lhers Funds 
are often provided by Federal programs, bul 
schools have lo submit proposals 

lUlifti^iuil Uuiiition i\\\WU\:\\ who grow up 
speaking a langu.ige oihcr than Fnglish at home 
cm learn more in school by being taiighl in both 
iheir himu; l:uip,Mage and f'nglish In ihis way, 
ihey learn \\\v Mihjrct being taught they learn 
correct its.igr ol Spanish, for example and they 
learn f [iglish liitniijual education requires spe 
cially Uained le.ichers. which means more cosls. 
Funds arc provided from Federal and State 
levels if yt^ur 5^<:hool districts submil plans and 
proposals Schn<)ls are required lo provide equal 
cducationa opportunity for all children, and 
i fiv times tins requires leaching in Spanish or 
It) .irf^thtr language until they learn Fnglish It 
is Isti important that serious consideration be 
1 U^ bilingual-multicultural education 
ihr.iughnjt the school system Several States 
have specia programs to encourage this.^ 

rxtracurru ular Activifies~E\cn though students 
u^'!allv do not get credit for working on the 
school paper, playing sports, being in student 
government, or belonging to school clubs, these 
aclivities can play a big part in their education 
These activities should be open lo everyone 
without unfair restrictions on participation 
Grades. Passing and Failing— The system for 
grades, report cards, and deciding when a stu- 
dent is to be held back a y^ar is very important 
If you have serious concerns about this, you 
should look for advice from people who have 
some experience and expertise However, when 
you have questions on one or two grades your 



chiM rciTivcil. tlisciiM thcni wnh Ihc iciKhrf In 
^cc if vtMi nccti In fnllnw up 

Personnel 

Pcrvuuicl arc Ihr pcnplr hiri'il In wnrk ni the 
Sk'honU I here arc f(^*f)c*r.illy Ihrcc Ivpcn nl prrHi)n 
ncl Ml ihc HchnnU ( I ) Ihc aihTiinistralnrs, who su 
pcrvisc everyone el.ne. (2) ihe Ir.nhcrs aiul other 
profex.Hinnal\ who have direcl conlaci wilh slu 
dent5, aiu), the support staff, iruluihn^ 

teachers* aideH, secretaries, ami niainlcnance aiul 
food service workers 

Ihe adminiAtralors are usually le.ichers who 
have been pronioled because of experience anil 
special tr.iintng Ihe larger ihe school dislricl is, 
the more the .idniinislrators Ihcy play an impor 
tant part in the schools, since they often rect>in 
mend pi>licies to the schivol hoard and often in 
tcrpret these policies Principals, assistant superin 
tcndents. ar^ii business managers are administra 
tors ') 

Teachers are usually hired by contract and nujsl 
have certain qu^iliHcations, including certificates 
from the State authori/ing them to leach. Iheir 
salaries arc set by the State, although local dis 
tricts can pay more if they have enough local 
money It is very important that you meet and visit 
the teachers, who are the people in contact with 
your children every day. Other professionals in- 
clude counselors, coaches, and nurses. 

The support personnel arc often neighborhood 
people who work at the school, Without their 
hclp^ it would be impossible to run the schools, 
and they too are very important 

All the staff arc responsible to the supcrinlen 
(fcnt,.^who is responsible to the school board 
These people must be hired and trxrated without 
discrimination If you believe that employment dis- 
crimination exists in your school district, then 
Complaints can be filed with -the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission (EEOC). (See 
chapter 6 ) 

To have a good understanding of how your 
schools operate, you need to know the employ- 
ment rules. How do they hire teachers':^ When are 
teachers transferred and promoted'' When are they 
reprimanded or dismissed'^ Are they qualified'^ 
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F'hese and other questions arc imporr.int You 
shoulil know the answers Chapter 4 giv^s you su^v 
gestions on how to get these .inswcrs 

The School Plant 

Ihe school plant and rqui|)nicnl vriy often in 
lluence the eiliication of vonr children If the 
school building is old .uul falling apart, it might 
not have the facilities ncetled for recie.ition and 
nu>il services or bathrooms Maybe it's toi> hot iii 
the summer and too cold in Ihc wuiicr Soinelinies 
the equipment such .is desks, chairs, projectors, 
.ind typewriters* may be too old and always 
hre.iking down In vocational traiiung, the 
nhichmes used might be so old that they are ob 
stdcte and are no longer used hy piivate industVy 

Do you believe that the supplies anil equipment 
at your schot)| are "hand nie downs" frorn another 
school ' Why should your school use old equip 
rnent when another school Jii the same district has 
brand new equipment' How good is the 
playground and equipment ' Are there any safety 
problems^ these are )Usl some of the questions 
you should consider m looking at the schi^ol plant 
and equipment The point to remember is that 
buildings and equipment are very important parts 
of the education program 

Chapter 4 has several suggestions on what to 
look for in judging your school plant and equip 
ment. 

Parental and Student Rights 

Parental and student rights are based on the fun- 
damental rights provided in the U S Constitution 
Chapter 2 discusses the legal aspects of these con- 
stitutional guarantees Special laws passed by Con- 
gress and decisions made by Federal courts are ex- 
plained Chapter 5 reviews special laws passed by * 
the State legislature, and decisions made by State 
courts with respect to these right^. 

The important point about laws, court decisions, 
and mdividual rights is that when your rights are 
violated you can receive official protection to stop 
or correct the problem. This protection of your 
rights comes from the State or Federal agency 
responsible for enforcing a law or from a court. If 
y(^u ask the courts to help you, it means that you 
will probably need a lawyer 

Another point to consider about rights is that 
their meanings are subject to tmerpretation. In 
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other words, you might believe you have a right to 
* be notified in advance if your child is to be 
suspended for 1 day, but the principal might be- 
lieve that in certain situations he has the right to 
suspend without telling you ahead of time. Since 
there is a conflict in interpretations, Someone else, 
a third party, must resolve the difference. In our 
systenr of government, the final interpretation is 
left to the courts. 

This do*esn't mean that the courts will decide in 
favor of your case. It could be that the school 
board decides that you are wrong and, if you ac- 
cept, the decision, the matter is settled. However, 
if you still believe you are right, you can appeal to 
a higher level until you reach the Supreme Court. 
Remember: legal interpretations, court decisions, 
and appeals take time, expertise, and money. If 
you don't have them, then you might be better off 
negotiating or getting public support for your posi- 
tion. Some suggestions and strategies on this are 
presented in the next chapter 

The School Board 

The school board members are your representa- 
tives and are responsible to you for the way they 
run the school district: Yoi/ will s^ in chapter 3 
that your participation in ^school board elections is 
very important You will also see in chapters 2 and 
5 that y^ can attend school board meetings and 
present complaints or suggestions. The best way to 
get improvements in your school is to work closely 
with the school board. If> however, you do not get 
the cooperation, you think you should, then 
chapter 2 discusses some ways to handle the 
matter. 

. Summary 

In all your work to improve your schools there 
is one fundamental point to remember: Schools 
are for the purpose of educating students; they are 
not toys for someone to play with; they are not the 
private possession of one person or group; they are 
not laboratories fSr experiments. If you believe 
that your children should get a good education 
and you are willing to do your part to improve the 
school system, you can have a positive impact on 
the schools. We believe this handbook will help 
you in your efforts. 

Now, let's review some points: 

• Everything that happens in public education 

can be traced through the pyramid of*the Con- 

O 
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stitution, laws, rules, and actions described earli* 
er. This pyramid is protected by the court 
system. 

• Public schools are financed with iftoney from 
local taxes, b^i^i^, State funds, and Federal 
funds. "^l^ * 

• When you look at your schools you should 
consider these ^fjve main areas: quality and type 
of curriculum; ^personnel (superintendent, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and support workers); 
school plant and equipment; student and 
parental rights; a^d school board and accounta- 
bility. 

• You can ^ook into these areas as individuals, 
or you can work in a group. 

• If you work in a group, chapter 4 gives you 
some suggestions on how to set up a com- 
prehensive evaluation of your schools. 

• If you are interested in making some changes 
in your schools, chapter 3 provides you with 
some ideas and suggestions on influencing deci- 
sions. C 

• If you are interested in basic rights, you 
should review the chapter on rights, 

• If you want to know about your State, look 
at chapter 5. This chapter reviews various edu- 
cational structures and laws within your State to 
provide you with a general outline of how your 
State educational system is organized. Explana- 
tions are given of major State educational 
bodies, the system of appeals and ^learings, and 
other important laws affecting education like the 
State Open Records and Open Meetings Acts. A 
section of this chapter^also treats State laws 
governing community and local school and 
school board relations,. 
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Chapter 2 

Legal Rights of Students and 
Their Parents in the Public Schools 



**The Constitution does not stop at the public school 
doors like a puppy waiting f(fr-4us master ^ but in- 
stead it follows the student througlT^hc, corridors, 
into the classroom, and <mto the athletic field.'' 
{Granger v. Cascade County School District, 499 P. 
2d 780, Mont. 1972) 

This chapter informs you about your legal rights 
as a student or as a parent in the public schools. 
First, let us begin by ernphasizing thiit the schools 
are ours. We pay taxes and support the&e schools. 
We pay the salaries of the people employed by the 
school district. Therefore, the teachers, counselors, 
principals, and even the superintendent are our 
employees. We have a responsibility to be involved 
in seeing what is done with our tax money and our 
children have a right to the education we're paying 
for. We place a great deal of money and trust in 
the hands of these school officials and we should 
hold them accountable. They have a job to do and 
we have a duly to determine how successfully, they 
are doing it. 

You have a right ^nd perhaps even an obligation 
to become involved in the schools. After all, what 
is more basic to the advancement and prosperity 
of you and your children than education? Re- 
member that, like all good thihgs^ quality educa- 
tion doesn^t coitie easy and it's going to take a lot 
of work. 

The format weM! use is to present a factual 
situation aed then an explanation of the law in 
e'ach subjeg^. You can read all the sections as a 
whole or read only those areas; that -are of interest 
to you. Don't forget that to obtain your rights you 
must 'first know what they are. We hope this 
chapter will make yoU niore aware of your rights 
with respect to the public schools. 

Speech 

. Rtith makes a spStch that she had been assigned 
in her history class on the issue of police brutali- 
ty. Her teacher disagrees with her and asks her to 
leave the class and go to the principaVs office. 
Does Ruth have a right 'to express her opinion? 
WImt are her rights? 
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Of course, Ruth has a right to express her 
opinion, regardless of how unpopular what she has 
to say is 'or how ixiany people disagree with her. 
The U.S. Constitution, which is the supreme law of 
the land, clearly states that no one can make any 
l^ws that prohibit freedom of speech. This is 
usually called a first amendment J^ight because it is 
the first amendment to tte U.S. Constitution 
which says that no one can deny us the right to 
speak arid say what we ^^in^ 

First Amendment ' 

Congress shall make no 1a\\:;]^*'*' abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the pi^sts; or the right 
of the people to peaceably assembly'*"*"*'/*. 
W+iat about a case where Alex wears an . arm- 
band to protest the war in a foreign country? Is 
this also protected by freedom of speeqh? Yes, 
sometimes we make our ideas known to others 
without saying a word. If the act of wearing, the 
armband is intended to express an idea and if it 
communicates that, idjfea to other people then this 
is speech,' although Jfibt a sound was made. 

Are there any limitations of this freedom to 
speak or express opinions? Yes, a leading case in 
this area has ruled that students can be' prevented 
from speaking their mind only if this actioh would ^ 
''materially and substantially disrupt the work and 
discipline of the school/^ Thus, if Alex decided to 
protest the war by bringing in a band and singing 
protest songs in the halls while classes were being 
held, he could be kept from -doing this because it 
would substantially disrupt the classes. 

What about getting a group of students together 
to protest the war? The students have a right 
under the first amendment to assemble peaceably . - 
This means that they canH disrupt school activi- 
ties. One problem in this area is that school offi- 
cials can use their discretion to determine whether 
a certain action substantially disrupts the school^ 
activities. If a principal is of the opinion that^ere 
is substantial disruption, then he or she can legally 
^prevent the assembly; The principal can make this 
decision, although what is a significant disruption 
to him or her may not be one to someone else. 
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The principal c^n be proven wrong on appeal to 
the superintendent or to the school board;^but by 
that time the issue has been resolved because the 
assembly has been stopped. 'Jo protect against 
this, it is wise to remember that the chances of 
stopping an assembly are greater if it occurs dur- 
ing the normal school day and if it takes place on 
school grounds. If it is held at the school and dur- 
ing the time thai classes are in session, then care 
must be taken so thai classes are not disturbed. 

What if this group of students decides to write 
a newspaper' or a newsletter to pass out to the 
other students? Can they do this? Yes, freedom of 
the press is protected by the first amendment, and 
a paper or newsletter can be barred from school 
grounds only if it would substantially and materi- 
ally interfere with school activities.^ 

Joan wants to express an opinion in her class at* 

school. She does this by not saluting the flag. 

Does she have a right to do this? Is this freedom 

<jf speech''? 

Yes, th?s action is protected by t>ie first amend- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the U.S. Supreme CQurt 
has held that forcing a Jehovah's Witness to salute 
the flag was a violation of that person's first 
amendment rights to freedom of speech. The 
Court said that by not saluting the flag the student 
was expressing a point of view^'^Another case went 
further and said that those^tudents wtio do not 
wish to salute the flag or recite the pledge>of alle- 
giance may not be required to stand during the 
ceremony.*'^ Again, this lack of action must not 
substantially disturb the class. 

Searches 

Richard finds a marijuana cigarette on his way to 
school and decides to put it in his locker and save 
it so that he can show it to his friends after 
school. The principal is told about the cigarette by 
one of Richard's classmates. Can the principal 
search Richard's locker? Can a police officer be 
called to search the locker? What are Richard's 
rights? 

In this case, Richard is in real trouble because, 
while the fourth amendment protects a person out- 
side a school building from being subjected to un- 
reasonable searches, it has not been applied to stu- 
dents while on school 'property. 

A2 
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Fourth Amendment 

*'The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon 
probable cause***." 

In a case^ very similar to this, a high school 
principal allowed a police officer to search a stu- 
dent's locker for marijuana over the student's obr 
jection. . , 

The court found in favor • of the high, school 
principal because it reasoned that the educator 
had a duty to maintain campus discipline and that 
a reasonable right of inspection of -school property 
tand premises was necessary to carry out that duty. 
The fact that the locker had been set aside for the 
exclusive use of the student was thought to be 
unimportant. 

In another case where a principal opened a stu- 
dent's locker and found stolen goods and turned 
them over to the police, the cQurt ruled that: 
''Although a student may have control of his 
school locker as against fellow students, his posses-> 
sion is not exclusive against the school^and its offi- 
cials.'^ 

Thus it appears that, as the law stanUs today, a 
student's locker, desk, papers, and.i,even his or her 
person may be searched by school officials or by 
police granted permission by school administra- 
tors. However, a student still can make a state^ 
ment refusing to give his or her consent to such a 
search. In most cases the students should tell the 
officials in front of witnesses that they do not give 
their consent. The students, however, cannot stop , 
school or police officials from conducting a 
seatch- The reason for not giving consent is that 
any evidence found can be used in a court of law. 
or at a hearing if the student consented to the 
search. If a student has not consented to a seiarch 
and it is later ruled to have been an illegal search, 
then the evidence gathered cannot be used against 
the student.** 

To protect his or her rights, a student is only 
required to state that he or she does not consent 
to the search, and no action to prevent the search 
is required or advisable. 

While there are some cases that are favorable to 
students and they could develop a trend in this 
area, that is not the law at present. Thus: A stu- 
dent should not put anything in his or her locker 
•J 
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or take »anything to school that he or she would 
not want school offictals or the police to obtain. 

Suspensions and Expulsions 

J.B. gets into an argument with another student 
during the noon recess. A teacher sees them and 

C sends them to the principal with ^ note that says 
that the students were fighting. The principal tells 
them to Tgo home and not to come back u)itil they 
awe ready to behave properly. What are J.B.'^s 
rights? » 

n a student has^een suspended from school 
such as in J.B.\s case, the student is temporarily 
' denied the right to attend school. This is usually 
done wh^n the student has misbehaved and the of- 
, fense is serious enough that il requires that the 
student be kept out of school for a few days as ^ 
punishment. When this situation arises and a stu- 
dent is suspended^ there are kertain things that 
must be doi^. .This is usually referred to as due 
process. ■; 

The U.S, Supreme Court in a decision on 
suspensions and due process ruled that: Before a 
student can properly be suspended for 10 days or 
•less, he or she at a very minimum ihust be given 
same notice and some kirtd of hearing.^ 

The notice given to the student of the charges 
against him or her may be oral (?r- written. If the 
student denies the charges, he or she must be 
given an explanation of the evidence on which the 
school officials have based their decision, and the 
Student must be given a, chance to answer the ac- 
cusations. This basic due process is required by 
' the I4th amendment to guard agai^ist unfair or 
mistaken fmdiijgs of rrfisl^havior and to prevent 
wrongful suspensions. ' 

Fourteenth Amendment 

**No State***shall deprive any person life, 
liberty^ ^or property, without due process of 
law***." . ' 
. Thus, J.B. must be given notice of' the charges^^ 
again<t him and at least some kind of informal 
hearirig before or ^immediately after he is 
su3pende<^. 

Diana, on the other hand, became angry when 
^she received a failing mark og her chemistry pro- 
ject and screamed at the teacher in class. She was 
> sent to the pri'hcipal's office and was expelled from - 
school. What can she do now? Does she have any 
rights in a situation like this? 



Being expelled from school usually means that it 
was a very serious offense and, therefore, the time 
that the student is kept out of school will be 
longer. Sometimes the expulsion is for ,the whole 
school year. Suspensions for a substantial amount 
of time (to days or more) and expulsions should 
be treated rriore seriously by students and their 
parents. The law is clear: When students are 
suspended for a substantial amount of time or arc 
expelled, they have to receive certain due process, 
A hearing must be held and, since the possible 
result (expulsion)' is more serious, the hearing 
should be more formal than tha^ for a short-time 
suspension. Due process should include the fol- 
lowing: 

1, A written statement of the charges should be 
furnished before the date of the hearing. 

These charges should be specific and describe 
exactly what the student is being accused of hav- 
ing done,'^ In the case of a minor, notice should 
also be given to the parents or guardians of the 
student.'* 

2, A hearing should be held before the Individual 
ultimately responsible for student conduct. 

In most schools this will usually be the principal 
of the schooL Included in this area is also the 
requirement that the person conducting the hear- 
ing must be irnpartial'^ and not take sides until he 
or she has heard all the facts. 

3, Students should be permitted to inspect in ad- 
vance any affidavits or exhibits that school offi- 
cials intend to use at the heaHng. 

The student has a right to know what evidence 
is going ^to be presented against him or her'* so 
that the student will have an opportunity to 
prepare a defenscv Some courts have even ruled 
that the parents lifiould also be allowed to have 
this information.'® 

4, Students should be given the right to present 
a defense to . the charges against them and to 
present affidavits, exhibits/ and witnesses if they 
want. V 

This simply m^ans that the student must be 
given an opportunity to tell her or his side of the 
story. '^ Although there have only been a fe:w cases 
where a student was allowed the presence of legal 
counsel, there does appear to be a trend toward 
allowing lawyers,"* and, if ithe student can afford 
bne and wants to have one present, she or he 
should certainly request that a lawyer be allowed 
to present tFie defense. 
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5. Students sliould be permitted to hear the 
evidence presented against them, and students 
should be allowed to question any witness who 
has given evidence against them. 

Most courts have held that students should he 
allowed lo confront the witnesses who give 
evidence against them Thus, a student can 
question the witnesses against him or her in most 
cases. 

6. The hearing officer should determine the facts 
-^of each case solely on the evidence presented at 

the hearing and should state in writing his or her 

findings as to whether or not the student charged 

is guilty jof the conduct alfeged. 

In serious cases a hearing may be held first by 
the principal at the school and then later before 
the school board. If one formal hearing has been 
held by the principal, then the hearing before the 
school hoard can be moVc informal as \ong as the 
student is allowed to present his or her side of the 
story. 

Also, it is not a good idea to have a person who 
was involved in the incident conduct the hearing.^^*^ 

7. Either side may* at its own expense* make a 
. record of the events at the hearing. ^ 

This mcanj^ that those present at the hearing 
may take notes or even tape the proceeding so 
that they can have a record of the hearing.^^ 

The hearing doesn't have to be opened to the 
general public. The school officials can properly 
allow in only those people Who have an interest in 
the outcome of the case.^^ Also, the school offi- 
cials have no legiil obligation to inform the student 
at the hearing of any rights such as the right to 
remain silent." 

If an unfavorable decision is obtained at the ini- 
tial hearing, the next step is to seek to appeal the 
ruling to a higher authority. The procedure in 
most school districts is to appeal t^ the superinten- 
dent, and then to the district's school board. The 
courts have recognized the right to appeal from a 
suspension or expulsion hearing.'-*^ If you are not 
told at the hearing how to make an appeal, then 
the place to get this information is from the school 
board. For purposes of appeal the person conduct- 
ing the initial hearing should provide a report of 
the evidence that served as a legal basis for the 
suspension or expulsion. 
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Discrimination 

Mary is a black high s< hool student. She notices 
thai 90 percent of the students at her svhool are 
black, while a school 2 miles away is largely 
while. Additionally, the girls and boys are 
separated in all the vocational ct/nrses. Mary 
wanted to take a course in auta mechanics and 
w^s not allowed to do so^by her counselor, flave 
any rig/its been violated? 

The answer, of course, is yes. Each and every 
student is entitled to received an education equal 
to that of all other childjen regardless of her or his 
sex, race, color, national origin, or religion Stu- 
dents cannot be treated differently because of 
these characteristics. All are equal before the law 
and all are equal in school. A school cannot dis- 
criminate against any group of studenls. The law 
says that children of different races and national 
origins are to attend school together and are not 
to be separated in schools or classes that are made 
up primarily of one racial or ethnic group. This is 
usually called integration because all the groups 
are integrated or mixed. 

There have been many court cases on this issue, 
but one of the most recent is a Denver, Colorado, 
case^^ which held that one group^of minority chil- 
dren could not be combined with another racial or 
ethnic minority to achieve integration. For exam- 
ple, if Mexican American children are combined 
with black children, there is no integration. This is 
because you are combining two groups that have 
suffered identical discrimination.^*^ To have in- 
tegration, all groups must be combined. This case, 
perhaps, will develop into a trend toward more 
truly integrated public education. 

In the area of sex discrimination, some progress 
is being made, but it is a very slow process. Just 
as some people have fixed or stereotyped ideas of 
different races, they also have them about sex. The 
most common stereotype is that women cannot do 
the same jobs as men. This implication has a great 
effect on the way the school perceives the needs 
of its students and how the students view them- 
selves. Discrimination based on sex could include 
such practices as counselors directing girls and 
boys into the ''appropriate" professions for their 
sex group, limiting the kinds of sports girls can 
participate in. and restricting classes to one. sex. 
An example of this would be not allowing boys to 
take a course in cooking or girls a course in. auto 
mechanics because of their sex. 
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In the case of Mary her parents or someone else 
must bring this lo the counselor's attention. This is 
ve/y important because of the great influence that . 
counselors have on the school 'life and the career/ 
that, the students choose. The beneficial effect of^ 
a counselor in \ student's life should never be 
taken for granted! 

Dress Codes 

Elijah is working part time v\'ith a jazz group and 
has his hair in a big Afro. The coach at school 
says that if he doesnU cut his hair he will cut it 
for him. Elijah fails to cut his hair and the coach 
fakes the scisstjrs to the student's hair. What are 
Elijah\s rights? 

Times have changed and so have the styles. 
With the popularity of longer hair, beards, and 
moustachefs have come increased problems 
between school officials and students over school 
rules on haiV length. School administrators have 
taken the position that they are entitled to 
establish rules and regulations to maintain order in 
the everyday operation of the schools. Students, 
on the other, hand, take the position that they arc 
people and. thus, have certain rights even though 
they are students. One of these rights, they 
y emphasize, is to choose how they want to 
look — hair length, dress, etc. 

The U.S. Supreme Court hasn't ruled on this 
issue ^et. and the courts directly below the 
Supreme Court have ruled differently in different 
.areas. Eventually, the Supreme Court will have to 
decide this issue for the courts, but for now the 
law of the circuit court is the law for that area of 
the country. 

The circuit courts^^ that have jurisdiction over 
Texas, California, Arizona, Colorado, and New 
Mexico have ruled in favor of school officials and 
have upheld hair regulations. However, no courts 
have ruled that school officials must regulate hair 
length, so it is up to the individual school district • 
to make its own policy in this area. This is one 
arva where students and parents can help change 
or make policy decisions. 

The court^ d^isions on dress codes have 
gcherally been the same as the decisions on hair 
Vegulations in ,each of the jurisdictions. Changes 
must be made by working with individual districts. 

New regulations of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (HEW), issued under Title 



IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, 
prohibit sex discrimination ''against any persons in 
the application of any rules of appearancp."^" 
Thus, while this does not prevent having hair regu- 
lations or dress codes,' it does require that the 
rules not be discriminatory against on6 sex. FOr 
example, if hair length is regulated for boys, then 
it must also be regulated for girls. If socks must be 
worn with sandals by boys, then girls must also 
wear socks. More comprehensive guidelines should 
be available frpm HEW very soon 

In our example where a school official decides 
to cut a student's hair, there is an additional issue. 
In this case, the school official could be subjecting 
himself or herself to complaints from the student's 
parents to the superintendent, school board, or 
even the S^ate commissioner and State board of 
education. In some cases, there might even be 
cause to file a suit fo damages against the school 
official based on the embarrassment and suffering 
caused the student and any resulting damage that 
was done because ofvthe school official's action. 

Corporal Punishment 

Willie is told by his teacher to behave or she will 
paddle him. He throws an orange across the room 
and is spanked. What would happen if his parents 
had informed school officials that they did not 
want their child spanked? 

The issue of physical or corporal punishment, 
such as spanking, is a local one. Whether a 
teacher, vice principal, or other school official can 
spank a student is determined by State law and by 
school board regulations.^ Some States have laws 
that prohibit totally the use of physical punish- 
ment, while others limit its use to certain kinds; 
for example^ forbidding the striking of a student's 
face or head. 

However, even in school districts in a State that 
allows physical punishment, the school board is^ 
still free to formulate its own policy prohibiting 
this form of punishment or placirfg some specific 
T"estrictions on its use. 

To find out if a school district allows corporal 
punishment, you can contact the State agency in 
charge of education and the local school district 
office. 

Even if a State or school district allows corporal 
punishment, the punishment must be reasonable 
and necessarw Under no circumstances should* ex- 
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cessive punishment be allowed, and courts have 
repeatedly upheld the rights of students to sue 
when they have been injured by a tea^h^r or other 
school official by the use of excessive force. ^' 

Also, a recerii case has held that, if parents tell 
the appropriatlp school authorities that their chil- 
dren are not to be spanke%l, the school administra- 
tors must respect the parents' wishes. However, 
this places the responsibility on the parents to see 
that the children are properly disciplined so That 
they do not hamper the education of the other 
children by disturbing the orderly educational ac- 
tivities of the school,^ Whether this will be the 
trend is uncertain, especially in light of a recent 
case decided by the U.S. Supren)e Court, In that 
case the Supreme Court affirmed without com- 
ment a lower Federal court's decision {haX school 
teachers may, within certain procedural limits, ad- 
minister '"reasonable" corporal punishment to stu- 
dents for disciplinary purposes.^^ 

Student Marriage and Pregkiancy 

Wilma, a high school senior, is single and 
pregnant. Sh'e and her parents want her to remain 
in school so that she can graduate from high 
school. School officials^ however, have taken the 
, position that Wilma should w ithdraw* frorn^ school 
' because she is going to set a had example for the 
other students. What can Wilma do? 
This whole area of married and/or pregnant^stu- 
dentssis one ih^l involves a great deal of con- 
troversy and strong feelings on both sides of the 
issue. 

The law is very clear that when students marry 
they may drop out of school if they want to do so. 
They may drop out even if they are below the. 
compulsory school attendance age.^"* On the other 
hand, if a married student wishes to remain in 
school, her or his right to do so has consistently 
been upheld,^* However, there are times when 
school officials allow married students to remain in 
school but don't let them participate in activities 
at the school outside the classroom. For example, 
in some schools married students may not par^^ 
ticipate in sports or club meetings or other school 
functions. 

In some cases the courts have ruled in favor of 
letting married students take part in sports and 
other extracurricular activities, but the law on this 
subject is not settled yet.-^ It appears that the; 



trend will be towar^ allowing married students to 
participate in all school activities equally with the 
single students. Many courts have started to realize 
that extracurricular activities are a very important 
part^of the total school program^^ and to deny stu- 
dents the right to participate in these activities de- 
nies them full participation in the educational 
process. " 

Sometimes students are transferred or at least 
encouraged to transfer to adult classes, usually at 
night and at a different location. If married stu- 
^dents disrupt the other students or conduct them- 
selves while at school in such a way as to affect 
the morality of the other students, then courts 
have held that they can be transferred to adult 
classes,^** 

In the case of Wilma, which was presented in 
the introduction to this section, a court ruled that 
a pregnant, unmarried teenager could remain in 
school. The reasoning for this decision is that "the 
right to receive a public school education is a 
basic personal right or liberty."^** The court 
^ required that" the school officials justify their rule 
that an unmarried, pregnant student must leave 
school immediately. The school offfcials said the 
reason for this rule was to prevent the other stu- 
dents from thinking that the school approved of 
premarital relations. The court disagreed and said 
that the rule should be changed. 

The cases in this area are very few because in 
the past pregnant students usually left school on 
their own. However, now we may see a change in 
this trend. If the student wishes^o remain in 
school, and "if the student is comfortable in class 
despite her pregnancy, the school should have no 
valid complaint that she may not be capable of all 
the physical activities her classmates can per- 
form''/*" 

Thus, in the case of a jpregnani student, any rule 
forcing her to leave school must be' justified and 
mere fear of moral contamination is ,not enough. 
The school officials must show that the educa- 
tional process is being disrupted by her presence. 

Student Records 

Maggie is placed in a class for slow readers. Her 
parents think that Maggie should not be in that 
class and ask to see her scores on the standarized 
tests given all students at the beginning of the 
year. The counselor denies this request and in- 
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forms them that release of the scores is against 

school policy. What can Maggie's parents do? 

Test scores are only one kind of record kepi by 
schools on students. Most schools keep 
background information on students, grades, 
promotions, teachers' comments about discipline 
and performance, counselors' comments, intel- 
ligence and achievement test scores, and medical 
and psychological testing or services received. 

These records are iitiportant because they affect 
the student's life. They ccrve to label a student all 
through school and even when the student goes on 
to college or looks for a job. Requests for recom- 
mendations come to the school and the officials go 
to the student's file. If there is a mistake in the 
file, then the student may *. be damaged by 
something he or she was not responsible for. To 
prevent this, it is ^ good idea for parents periodi- 
cally to review their children's files. 

Because in the past students and parents have 
not generally had access to school records, school 
officials rna^ £lt first hesitate to release these 
records to the parents. Another problem may be 
that, since thfe teachers' and counselors' comment?) 
on the students were written at a time when these 
permanent record cards or files^were not readily 
available to parents, some of the statements made 
by teachers and other school personnel could be 
embarrassing. 

A new law was passedf in this area in 1974, enti- 
tled the Family Educational Rights and Privacy 
Act of 1974.^* This law says that no Federal funds 
may be given to any school that denies the parents 
of students the right to see and review their chil- 
dren's school records. 

The Law Says: 

'*No funds shall be made available under any ap- 
plicable program to any State or local educa- 
tional agency, any institution of higher education, 
any community college^ any school, agency offer* 
ing a preschool program, or any other educa- 
tional institution which has a policy of denying, 
or which effectively prevents, the parents of stu- 
dents'^ "^^the right to inspect and review any and 
all official records, files, and data 'directly related 
to their children* 

Some types of records are not available to 
parents and students. These are the records kept 
by teachers or administrators that they retain in 
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their sole possession and don't show to anyone. 
This, of course, doesn't include alt the records 
kept in the school offices, which teache^i^and 
counselors can see anytime they want. 

Also, now there are stronger limitations on the 
release of school records by school officials to 
people who are not the parents 6f the students. A 
school that has a practice of releasing information 
other than directory information (such as name, 
address, birthdate, etc ) without the written con- 
sent of the parents cannot be given Federal funds. 
Some exceptions to this law are schools where the 
student is seeking to enroll and some State and 
Federal agencies, 

This new law may bring many changes. Now 
that parents can review the records, some riiay 
find statements that are not correct, or items that 
they feel are damaging to their child and that they 
want taken out. Parents must be given an opportu- 
nity by school officials to state their objection to 
what is in their child's record. The regulations per- 
taining to the hearing are to be administered by 
the Secretary of HEW. Parents can correct inaccu- 
rate records, and if they believe an item to bfe 
misleading, they can include in the file a written 
statement by them explaining that item.** 

The Secretary of HEW is responsible for in- 
vestigating violations of this new law and for 
receiving and processing complaints filed with 
HEW alleging violations of this act,"** 

In the case of Maggie, her parents should cer- 
tainly have access to her test scores. If this infor- 
mation is not released, then a complaint should be 
filed with HEW. (See chapter 6.) 

School Counselors 

Nancy is a black student who is about to enter the 
ninth grade. As this is going to be her first year 
in high school, she wants to take the courses 
necessary for her to go to college when she gradu- 
ates from high school. She goes to see her coun- 
selor and tells him that she wants to he a doctor. 
The counselor^ Mr. James ^ advises her that 
medicine is too difficult a career and that she 
would be better off studying to be o medical secre- 
tary. He proceeds to sign her up for typing and 
shorthand. What can Nancy do? What can her 
parents do? 

The parents of a student have a definite interest 
in that child *^ education and academic develop- 
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ment. Unfortunately, in the past, participation in 
the schools by parents of minority children has 
been very limited, Perhaps one reason for this 
situation ^vas that parents were not aware in the 
past that they had a right and indeed a duly to 
visit the schools to observe ftrsl hand what their 
child was being taught. Most schools require that 
permission be obtained from the principal before 
going to the classroom. This is a rule necessary to 
protect the students from unauthorized persons' 
walking into the classroom off the street. Permis- 
sion is usually granted informally and quickly by 
the principal or other school officials. 

In addition to observing the class or reviewing 
the materials being used to reach the class, a 
parent may wish lo have a talk with one of the 
teachers, the counselors, or the principal. These 
are called conferences and are usually arranged 
ahead of time. At this conference, anything related 
to the education of the child can be discussed. At 
this time, parents may also want to request to see 
the student's school work, grades, scores on stan- 
dardized'*^ tests that have been given by the 
school, and any other records available on their 
child 

A conference with a school counselor is very 
important, especially for the parents of minority 
children. Some counselors have fixed or stereotyp- 
ic ideas about minority students and thinJk they are 
all the same. Such counselors may then advise 
minority students inappropriately on the basis of 
these stereotypes.^** For example, because blacks in 
the past have not enjoyed equal educational op- 
portunity, as a group they have tended to fmish 
school in fewer numbers than white students. This 
knowledge could influence a counselor to 
discourage a black student from taking the 
required courses to go to college because the 
counselor feels that, since the student is a black, 
he or she will not make it. This can be very 
damaging, since the counselor may advise a stu- 
dent against enrolling in a certain class because he 
or she believes it would be too difficult for the stu- 
dent to complete the class successfully. If this ad- 
vice is based on the stereotype that the counselor 
has of minority students, then this coU^ld be doing 
a serious injustice to the student.^ 

Even more important is the advice counselors 
give on following an academic course of study 
leading to college or pursuing a vocational career, 
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Vocational training prepares students to work 
when they graduate from high school by teaching 
them a saleable skill. Such courses include auto 
mechanics, refrigeration, printing, dans proce.ssing, 
and cosmetology. The counselor's advice can be a 
problem if the student is interested in going to col- 
lege but is discouraged from doing so because of 
the stereotype the counselor has of the student. 

Ideally, counselors should consider all informa- 
tion gathered in conferences with the student, the 
parehts, the school teachers, and administrators. In 
practice, counselor are too busy to give the per- 
sonalized aitentiofryequired to do an adequate job 
of advising pupils on academic and occupational 
choices. 

In advising students on their academic careers, 
counselors often find themselves forced to rely 
heavily on intelligence and standardized achieve- 
ment test scores. Very often these counselors 
know full well that such tests do not present an ac- 
curate picture of the minority student's actual in- 
telligence and abilities,**® The result of this is that 
minority students are overrepresented in voca- 
tional courses. 

It is for this reason that parental inVnlvement is 
necessary to achieve their full potential. In 
Nancy's case, her parents should definitely ask to 
discuss this matter with the counselor so that they 
can be involved in the very important decision that 
will affect the future of their daughter greatly. 

Ability Grouping 

LMtnbert is a very intelligent hoy. hut he has had 
a difficult time learning to read. He was a placed 
in o slow class because he didn't read very well 
in the second grade. By the third grade, he has 
learned to read well hut is still in a slow class. 
Can anything he done? 

The idea of placing students in slow and fast 
classes is not new. It is being done in most schools 
in the United States.*** The system is usually called 
^'ability grouping" or ''tracking,'' The whole idea 
is to classify or separate students according to how 
smart they are or how fast they achieve in school. 
Usually this grouping is done without informing 
the parents or getting their permission. Often, even 
the students aren't told which class they are in. 
When the students discover this information for 
tnemselves, it is usually too late. 
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How do school officials decide who is smart and 
who isn Well, the classification is usually based 
on written group tests that measure intelligence 
and/or aptitude. Sometimes the teachers evalua- 
tions are also used in making this decision. 

Normally, this would he a good way to classify 
the students, except that these group or stan- 
dardized tests do not really measure the intel- 
ligence of children who speak a different language 
or have a different culture. This is sometimes 
called "cultural bias." which means that the test 
was made up with the idea of testing the inteU 
ligence of middle-class, while children. Minority 
children are different, and their vocabulary and 
experiences are different. Thus, they tend to gel 
lower scores on these intelligence tests. 

For example, white children might be tested on 
the meaning of words and phrases which are better 
known to black children. Of course, whites would 
score lower becauJie the questions are about things 
that arc more familiar to black children. 

It is obvious that minority children are not less 
intelligent, but that the tests that are being given 
to them are unfair because the tests favor one 
group — the middle-class whites. 

Because minority children tend to score lower 
on these types of tests, their chances of being 
placed in a slow group are increased. 

A leading Federal court case"^* in discussing this 
issue stated: "***rather than being classified ac- 
cording to ability to learn, these students are in 
reality being classified according to their 
socioeconomic or racial status* **."^^ 

Now that we've seen how students are classified, 
how can we recognized ability grouping or 
tracking? Ability grouping is very simple to identi- 
fy. It usually begins very early in a child's life. As 
early as the first or second grade, children arc 
usually separated into different reading groups. 
Children will often comment that they are with the 
group called the Tigers, or the Bluebirds, or some 
other name. This is the beginning of ability group- 
ing. 

Gradually, the children are placed in the same 
groups for most of the required courses. Some 
schools mix all students only in physical education 
classes (P.E.), vocational courses, or those courses 
that students elect to take and are not specifically 
required for graduation, such as music and art. 



Another problem with this system is that once a 
studbnt is placed in a group, it is very difficult to 
transfer out of that group. While most school dis- 
tricts insist that they have a very flexible system 
and t^iat the differences in ability and achievement 
of each student for each of the classes are con- 
sidered, in reality there is very little movement 
from the slow or fast classes once the students are 
placed.^ 

This presents the problem of the "locked-in" 
student. Students may be locked into these classes 
and not be given the opportunity to learn from 
children of different abilities, cultures, and ex- 
periences. There may also be psychglogical 
damage done to a child in a slow class because 
other children may label her or him as dumb and 
make fun of the student/"^ 

Perhaps the greatest danger is that the teacher 
with the slow classes may think that their students 
are dumb and, thus, they will not expect them to 
accomplish very much. The students will sense this 
and begin to believe that they ^re dumb and do 
only the type of work that is^expected and not 
re^^ their full potential. Some\ courts have called 
this'**ihe self-fulfilling prophecy. 

This classification even affects students after 
they leave high school. Counselors and teachers 
often feel that students in the slower classes are 
not college material and. therefore, may con- 
sciously or unconsciously direct them toward voca- 
tional schools or advise them to get a job. 

Since a larger number of blacks and other 
minorities are found in these slower classes 
because of the tests used, it would seem to follow 
that more minorities would be geared toward a vo- 
cational course of study. 

Thus, a child's life is being decided when that 
student is placed in the fast or slow reading class 
in the first or second grade. It should be remem- 
bered that: "It is counselors, and not students, who 
frequently make these decisions (vocational or col- 
lege), by matching school offerings to their own 
estimates of each student's ability and potential.*'" 

In some cases, courts have ruled that ability 
grouping, as practiced in those particular school 
districts, was a denial of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for minorities and the poor.** 

In the Case of Lambert, his parents should take 
his placement in a slow class very seriously and 
talk to the teacher and the counselor to see that 
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I-ambert*s best interests are being served. Even if 
he is placed in a slow class for a year» there should 
be periodic reviews of his^^siatus to see whether he 
is ready lo transfer out Remember also that deci- 
sions of sch<5fjf^)fricials can be appealed. 

The Educable Mentally Retarded 

Sadie (s a child of norma! intelligence hut has dif- 
ficulty with the English language. She is tested 
for intelligence by being given an !Q test in En- 
glish, She scores very low and is placed in a spe- 
cial educational program called EAlR. Is this good 
for Sadie or has an injustice been done to her? 
Sadie is not al^ne; **there are an estimated seven 
million children with mental, physical, emotional 
or learning handicaps that***necessitate special 
education services.'*" 

The most common programs of special educa- 
tion in the public schools are the classes for the 
"educable mentally retarded" (EMR). EMR 
classes are for students who are slow and whose 
intelligence is below normal. The material taught 
in these classes is easier than that taught in the j^, 
regular classes. For example, two students can be 
in the fourth grade; but, if one is in an EMR class, 
then that student is usually not being taught the 
same material and is not learning the same things 
as the other fourth grader. This is why it is very 
important that parents fmd out if their child is in 
an EMR class. 

Schools usually decide which students will be 
placed in EMR classes by looking at intelligence 
(lO) test scores and recommendations of teachers. 
The problem with using intelligence tests to 
choose the slower students is that these tests mea- 
sure the students' ability to read and understand 
English instead of really measuring intelligence.^** 

As a direct result of this use of intelligence tests, 
there is a great overrepresentation of black stu- 
dents in EMR classes.^® 

In the past, teachers and school officials argued 
that EMR classes were good for slower students 
because they were allowed to proceed at their own 
speed and were not discouraged by being in 
classes with smarter children. Research simply 
does not support this belief that educators have 
held for so long.*" 

As a matter of fact, "From the studies cited, 
there is almost universal agreement that ihe men- 
tally handicapped children enrolled in special 



classes achieve, academically, significantly less 
than similar children in theyegular grades/***^ 

Thus, the benefits that these children get from 
being placed in EMR clases'are at best uncertain 
while the disadvantages are many. When children 
are placed in an EMR class, they are automatically 
labeled as slow learners at the school, and their 
school records reflect this classification. This has 
to be taken into consideration because the grades 
a child makes in an EMR class are not interpreted 
the^same as grades made in regular classes. Two 
children can make straight A\: but, if one is in an 
EMR . class, that A grade is inferior to an A 
achieved in a regular class. 

There is also a danger that students may begin 
to feel that they are dumb and lose interest in 
school. A real tragedy is that many minority (ihil- 
,dren are simply mislabeled because of their jdif- 
ficulty in comprehending the language that th^ in- 
telligence tests measure. Some of these chil(^ren 
should never have been placed in EMR classes, 
and the bad effects on their lives of this one 
mistake are many and often last a lifetime. 

Courts are beginning to realize the importance 
of intelligence tests and placement in EMR classes. 
In one leading case, the court ordered that' no 
black students could be placed in EMR classes on 
the basis of intelligence tests if there was a racial 
imbalance in the composition of the EMR 
classes.**^ 

In the case of Sadie, her parents should definite- 
ly check into her placement in an EMR class for 
the reasons already discussed. Also, other parents^ 
should find out whether their childrn are in EMR 
classes because it makes a big difference. 

Bilingual Education 

Juan enters school without being able to, speak 

English. He is placed in a class where the teacher 

speaks only English and everything is taught in 

English. Does Juan have a right to an education 

in a language he can understand?^ 

Yes» childr<^n who come from a home where a 

language other than English is spoken do have a 

right to an education in a language they can un- 
••1 

derstand. This method of teaching ts usually called 
'"^bilingual education.** Bilingual education simply 
means that a child who speaks little or no English 
starts learning in the language the student knows 
best.^'* For children who speak only Spanish when 
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they enter the first grade, this would mean that the 
children begin their education with lessons being 
taught in Spanish The instruction in English would 
be gradually increased until the children learn 
both languages. The students are taught 
arithmetic, history, reading, and all other subjects 
in both languages. Thus, bilingual education is dif- 
ferent from merely teaching students English. 

This method of instruction is important because 
more than 5 million schoolagc children in the 
United States come from homes where the family 
doesn't speak English most of the time **^ This 
presents a problem in terms of assuring that stu- 
dents with a limited ability to speak English are 
getting the full benefit from the lessons that they 
are taught. In the past, minority children have not 
done as well in school as white children because 
they have not been taught by building on the lan- 
guage they already knew when they entered 
school. Even in the 1970s the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights found. 

Without exception, minority students achieve at 
a lawyer rate than whites: their school holding 
power is lower, their reading achievement is 
poorer; their repetition of grades is more 
frequent, their overageness is more prevalent, 
and 'they participate in extracurricular activi- 
ties/to a lesser degree \han their white coun- 
terparts.** 

Courts have begun to realize the seriousness of 
this problem, and in 1974 a major breakthrough 
occurred Nyhen the U.S. Supreme Court ruled on 
the case called Lau v. Nicht}ls.^ The Court agreed 
that students who do not understand English and 
are taught in English are not getting an education 
equal to that of other children. The Court said: 
*'***there is no equality of treatment merely by 
providing students ^v1th the same facilities, text 
books, teacfters, and curriculum, for students who 
do not understand English are effectively 
foreclosed from any meaningful education.''*^ 

I he Court found that special assistance must be 
given to these students. This decision is very sig- 
nificant because it assures non-English-speaking 
students of being given help to overcome a lan- 
guage deficiency in English. In most cases, this will 
probably be thrt^ugh bilingual education. 

HEW has issued guidelines supporting special 
assistance for non-English-speaking children 
These say in part: 



Where inability to speak and understand the 
English language excludes national origin- 
minority group children from effective par-^ 
ticipation in the educational program offered 
by a school district. tJie district must take affir- 
mative steps to rectify jhe language deficiency 
in order to open its instructiona! program 'to 
these students.^^ 

The Congress of the United States has taken a 
favorable position on bilingual education. In 1969, 
it passed the Bilingual Education Act.*^' This act 
makes Federal money available for programs to 
Help children who don't speak much English. The 
grants of money made under this act may be used 
for the establishment, operation, and improvement 
of bilingual education programs, for community 
educational activities designed to facilitate and ex- 
pand the bilingual programs; for establishment, 
operation, and improvement of training programs 
for personnel involved in the program; and for 
technical assistance for planning and de%^oping 
these bilingdal progranr/s.^*^ 

Nationally, there is an Advisory Council on 
Bilingual Education.^' This council is made up of 
15 people appointed by the Secretary of HEW. At 
least eight of the members must be experienced in 
dealing with educational problems of children and 
other persons who have a limited English-speaking 
ability. At least three members must be ex- 
perienced in the training of teachers in bilingual 
education, and at least two are to be classroom 
teachers. Members should be representative of the 
persons of limited English-speaking ability and of 
the area where the>^live." 

The law is clear that children, like Juan in the 
tljttroduction, are entitled to an education in a lan- 
guage they can understand. Parents have every 
right to demand this from their school districts. 

Title I, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act 

Bdlie and James go to a school ^ here most of the 
. kids are very poor. Are there any special kind of 

funds avfiilahle for low-income school children? 

Yes, the Congress of the Unitcff States has rc^al- 
izedthat children of low-incorrle ; i^nilies have spe- 
cial educational needs. The Congress has^ there- 
fore, provided Federal money to help school dis- 
tricts expand and improve their educational pro- 
grams to help meet the special needs of these chil- 
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drcn^^ Fhis ;iclion by CiMigrcss resulted in the 
1965 F.lcmcnlary and Secondary Fduealion Acl.^^ 
This act IS commonly called "Title or '*FSKA/* 

Federal money under lillc I is given to school 
districts that have ai least 10 poor children in the 
district/^ The only limitation placed on this money 
is that It he used to expand and improve educa- 
tional programs already m existence at the 
schools,^** A district must use this money to stipple- 
ntent the educational program already provided to 
the students, and not to suppluni those programs 
already in effect^^ This sunply means that if a 
school already offers a reading class for second 
graders, it cannot use Title I money to pay for the 
teacher*s sul^ The reason for this is that the 
teacher was a)rea(Jy being paid by the district and 
to pay him or her out of Title I funds would be 
illegal, as it would supplant or take the place of 
money already being spent by the school district 
on a program. This would not give the children 
any more benefits than they were receiving before 
getting Title I funds. However, the district can cer- 
tainly supplenieni the reading program by buying 
additional books and supplies or even by hiring an 
additional teacher to assist the one already hired 
by the district. 

School officials can decide how the money is to 
be spent as long as the funds iire used to assist 
children in poor communities by offering services 
and programs, S^me States provide clothing, trans- 
portation, teachers' aides, additional classroom 
teachers, medical and dental care, nutrition pro- 
grams, special classes, etc 

lo assure that these programs are effective, _ 
local school districts have certain responsibilities 
under Title I guidelines. These include: 

Districts Must: 

1. Identify the educationally deprived children in 
low-income areas of the scHcmiI district and deter- 
mine their special needs. 

2. Select elij^ible attendance areas. 

3. From these project areas, design and imple- 
ment projects, in accordance with Title I ref^ula- 
tions and pro^^ram (guides, to meet the educa* 
tional needs of children. 

4. C*<M>rdinate Title I with other compensatory 
education projects in the school district. 

5. Submit an application to the State education 
aj^ency. 



6. Maintain fiscal records with respect to total', 
current expenditures in project areas, beinj; sure 
they are comparable to nonproject areas. ' 

7, Involve parents in the planning, operation, and 
evaluation of the Title I program. 

H. Maintain fiscal records of all Title I money 
spent and report to the State on the use of these 
funds. 

9, Make information on Title I projfrcts available 
to parents and the public. 

10. Evaluate the local Title I program. 

The St. lie education agency is also involved in 
the opviaiion of Title I, and it also has specific du- 
jies that it must perform. 

State Must: 

I. Administer the statewide Title I program. 

2. Apply for funds, plan, operate, and evaluate 
statewide Title I programs for migrant children. 

3. Apply for incentive grants if eligible. 

4. Apbrove or reject lockl Title I applications on 
the basis of their following Title I regulations. 

5. Divide basic Title I grant money among local 
school districts. 

6. Assist local school officials in the development 
of Title I projects. 

7. Monitor local Title I projects. 

8. Submit assurances to the Office of Education 
that Title 1 regulations are being followed in the 
State. 

9. Maintain fiscal records of all grant funds. 

10. Compile reports as needed, based on infor- 
mation gathered from local school districts, to 
submit to the U.S. Office of Education. 

11. Investigate complaints about local Title 1 ac- 
tivities and report back to the complainant.^^ 
The Federal Government requires that at least 

once a year each program must evaluate its effec- 
tiveness in meeting the special educational heeds 
of these educationally deprived children.*** Unfor- 
tunately, there aren't any standards to measure the 
effectiveness n\' these programs 1 hus, a school's 
eligibility to continue to receive these federal 
funds is based on the number of low-income chil- 
dren who resides in the district and not on how 
good" the program was or how much the children 
improve in their school work *** 

For this reason involvement of parents is essen- 
tial to assure that the programs offered are ac- 
tually gt^mg to benefit the children and are not 
developed solely to "look good on paper.'* 
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Parents are in a very good position with regard 
to Title I because the law requires that the appH- 
cation made by a school district for Title I funds 
must be made available to the parents and the 
general public. This includes all documents that 
relate to the^ application arid the annual reports on 
Title I submitted by the school districts to^he 
State education agency. ^'-^ ^ 

Additionally, each school district x^receiving Title 
I monies is required to .set up a Parent Advisory 
Council to assist in planning, implementing, and 
evaluating Title 1 programs. 

The Federal Government has reiilizcd the im- 
portance of letting the parents of the children to 
be served by the Title I projects have a say and 
has passed rules and regulations to assure parental 
participation at the local level. According to 
these rules, before the sfrhool district submits an 
application for Title I . funds, it must establish an * 
advisory council and more than 50 percent of the 
council's members must be parents of children liy-' 
ing in the area to be served by the project.*^ Yhis 
means that, if the advisory council has 10 •me^n- - 
bers. then at least 6 must be parents of the chil- 
dren who are to receive tRe benefit ot thojie Title 
1 programs. The school district must also submit 
information to the Stale .education agency to 
demonstrate that the school district has complied 
with the following: 

Advisory Council 

1. Parents have been selected to serve on the ad- 
visory council who are representative of the chil- 
dren and the attendance area to be served by the 
Title I program. ^ V* 

2. The information needed by. members of the 
council has been provided to them to assure their 
effective involvement in planning, development, 
operation, and evaluation of the projects. 

3. The council has been provided with plans for 
future projects and projected dates for the 
beginning of each project. 

4. The council has had sufficient time and oppor- 
tunity to consfeRr the information provided to it. 

5. The parent .Council has had an opportunity to 
review evaluations of prior Title I programs and 
has received some^instruction as to what criteria 
should be used to evaluate such programs. 

6. Each program includes specific provisions for 
informing and consulting with parents concerning 
the Title 1 services to be provided. 



7. The school district has adequate procedures to 
ensure prompt response to complaini^^nd sug- 
gestion's from parents and parent councils. 

8. Parenti^^and the parent council have been 
given an opportunity to present their views on 
the Title I application."^ 

In each Title I application that the school dis- 
trict submits it must describe how paren^^ of The 
children to benefit from the Title 1 program were 
consulted and how they were involved in planning 
the project and must detail the specific plans of 
the district for continuing involvement of the 
parents."** 

The importance of having parents involved -and 
aware' of how Title i funds are being spent and the 
effectiveness of the programs cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Federal Programs and 
Discrimination 

Susan is a ''Mexican American high school student. 
She notices that there are no Mexican American 
teachers and she thinks this denies her the full 
benefit of the educational program. She feel that 
she doesn't have any teacher aware of her culture 
and her language and her special needs. Can s/i^ 
do anything about this situation? 
Yes. Mexica/i Americans or minority teachers 
who think they were not hired by school districts 
because of their race or ethnic origin must them- 
<;elves file complaints with the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (see chapter 6), but stu- 
dents can also take some action. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 4 964 requires 
that there be no discrimination in Federal pro- 
grams by providing that no person on the basis of 
race, color, or national origin may be denied an 
equal opportunity to participate in and benefit 
from progi^ns receiving Federal financial 
assistance.**^ The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is responsibile for n^^fiitoring 
Title Vl compliance in education."** HEW requires 
that all schools which have applied for Federal 
funds, and thus have made a commitment that 
they will comply with Title VI, submit periodic re- 
ports entitled **Elementary and Secondary School 
Civil Rights Survey." These reports are submitted 
to^HEW by October 15 of every year and include 
data on the racial and ethnic breakdown of each 
school's student enrollment."® In addition, HEW 
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does onsilc reviews, to assure compliance, of those, 
schools that have signed assurances of compliance. 

Beyond the routine collection of data, deficien- 
cies in the reports submitted by the schools and in- 
dividual complaints against programs are in- 
vestigated. The main objective is to achieve com- 
pliance informally; however, when voluntary com- 
pliance is not possible and conciliatory effJrts fail, 
formal procectiings may be started. /Formal 
procedures begin with notice to the inst/tution of 
the proposed actiorr and of the school^ rigjit to 
request an administrative hearing The sanction 
available to HEW is the termination of Federal aid 
to the institution.**" Title VI not only authorizes the 
Gut-off of Federal financial assistance, but also the 
refusal to furu^ a program that is found to be in 
noncompliance. Title VI is of special relevance, as 
federally-funded programs ar^ prevalent on school 
campuses throughout the country. 

HEW has issued policy statements on- several 
areas of concern regarding compliance with Title 
VI. The following requirements are necessary 
under Title VI: 

Non-Engllm Speakers ^ ' 

1. Where inability to speak and understand the 
English language excludes natiohal origin-minori- 
ty group children from effective participation in 
the educational program offered by a school dis- 
trict, the district must take affirmative steps to 
rectify the language deficiency in order to open 
its instructional progran^ to these students. 

Placesfjent 

2. School districts must not assign national 
origin-mirtority group students to classes for the 
mentally retarded^ 6n the basis of criteria that es- 
sentially measure or evaluate English language 
skills, nor may school districts deny national 
€(rigin;minority groujp children access to college 
preparatory courses on a . basis directly related to 
the failure of the school system to teach English . 
language skills. ^ 

Ability Grouping 

3. Any Ability grouping or tracking system em- 
ployed by the school system to deal with the spe- 
cial language skill needs of national origin- 
minority group children must be designed to ^ 
meet such language skill needs as soon lis possible 
and must not operate as an educationiil dead end 
or p^f manent track, 
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Notice ^ 

4. School districts have the responsibility to^ noti- 
fy adequately national origin-minori^ group 
parents of school activities that are called^ to the 
attention of other parents. Such notice, in order 
to be adequate, may have to be provided in a 
language other than English.^' 
Additional protection against discrimination is 
provided by Title IX of the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972, which provides that, **No person in 
the United States shall, on the basis of sex, , be ex- 
cluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination 
under any education program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance.**^ 

Title IX complements Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 by prohibiting sex discrimina- 
tion in all aspects of a school's operation. HEW 
also administers Title IX, and the sanctions availa- 
ble are the same. 

Free Lunch Program 

Art's mother wants to find out w hether the school 

Art will he attending has a free lunch program. 

Where can she get this information? 

The fastest way to obtain this information is by 
calling the school district office and asking for^it, 
I^ot all schools have the free lunch program, 
although Federal funds are available for such pro- 
grams. 

The U,S. Congress has established a policy of 
providing assistance to States for the establish- 
ment, maintenance, operation, and expansion of 
nonprofit school lunch programs.**^ The profcedure 
necessary for a State to be included in this Federal 
program is handled by the State education agency. 
Before January I of each year, the State education 
agency must submit to the U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture a plan on the child nutrition program 
the State proposes to use in the following fiscal 
year,*^ The Secretary of Agriculture must approve 
this plan before Federal assistance may be 
received. 

Also, every month, Veach school district par- 
ticipating in the program must report to the State 
education agency the average number of children 
who received free lunches and those who received 
lunches at a reduced price the preceding month. 
The State education agency, in turn, provides this 
information to the Secretary of Agriculture.®'^ ^ 



The availability of Federal assist;ince for school 
lunch programs should be of special interest to 
parents of needy children who go to a school that 
does not participate in this program. Inclusion in 
this program is not automatic; the State education 
agency rnust request this assistance. Interested 
'parents should petition the school board, which in 
turn requests that the State education agency seek 
to obtain Federal funds for a school lunch pro- 
grarrt. 

If there are needy^ children within a school dis- 
trict, then this* certainly would be .a worthwhile 
project. 

Freedom of Information Act 

Mrs. Yazzie wants tv find (hit how many dropouts 
there were at her child's school district in J975\ 
She knows HEW has this information. Can she 
obtain this information from HEW? How? 
The Freedom of Information Act*^ applies ^o iA\ 
Federal agencies. It Basically says that the vecprfls 
of the different Federal agencies Should be ^^ila- 
ble to the public, with some exceptions that are 
necessary. For example, you can reqJ!fest^**tTOm 
HEW the number of dropouts in your school dis- 
trict under the Freedom of Information Act, and 
it will have to make it available to you. You have 
to comply with the regulations that the different 
agencies have set up as regards time, place, and 
fee schedules that rnust be followed in making a 
Freedom of Information request. 

Any Federal agency that gets a request for ii *or- 
mation has 10 days to determine whether n- 
formation will be made available to the person 
requesting it. If it decides fo give out the knforma-\ 
.tion, that is the end of the process. However, if it 
decides not to give you the information, then you 
must be notified of your right to appeal to the 
director of the agency, who will be in Washington, 
D,C. This appeal to the director of the agency 
must be decided within 20 days after the appeai :s 
received. If the decision at the Washington level is 
against giving out the,,information, then the agency 
must notify you that you can seek a review of the 
matter by the proper court. The district court hav- 
ing jurisdiction may prohibit the ag^ency from 
withholding agency records and order the produc- 
tion of any agency records irflfproperly withheld. 
When the court orders that these be produced and 
assesses costs against the Government and also is- 



sues a written finding that raises the question as to 
whether agency personnel acted arbitrarily or 
capriciously with regard to the withholding, the 
Civil Service Commission will initiate a proceeding 
to determine whether disciplinary action is war- 
ranted against the officer or employee who was 
prirharily responsible. The court may also sanction 
the responsible employee for contempt. 

The only records that are n(}t available to the 
public are those that deal with the following mat- 
ters: 

X. those specifically required by Executive order 
lo be kepi secret in the interest of the national 
defense or foreign policy; 

2. those related solely to the internal personnel 
rules and practices of an agency; 

3. those specieally exempted from disclosure by 
statute; 

4. trade sec/ets and commercial or financial in- 
formatioQf^btained from a person and privileged 
or confidential; 

5. interagency or intra-agency memorandums 
letters that would not be available by law to a 
party other than an agency In litigation with the 

agency; 

6. personnel and medical files and similar files 
the disclosure of which would constitute a clearly 
unwarranted invasion of personal privacy; 

7. investigatory files compiled for law enforc^e* 
ment purposes except to the extent available by 
law to a party other than an agency; 

8. those contained in or related to examination, ^ 
operating or condition reports prepared by, on 
behalf of, or for the use of an agency responsible 
for the regulation or supervision of financial in- 
stitutions; or* 

9. geological and geophysical information and 
data. Including maps, concerning wells. 

Thus any records other than those exceptions 
mentioned above are available to^the general 
public and can be obtained by following the agen- 
cy, guidelines as to time and place to request them. 
Also a fee may be assessed for finding and copying 
the records and so on. Sorne States also have State 
freedom of information laws that apply to the 
school districts (see chapter 5 on State laws). 
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Chapter 3 

How To Influence School Decisions 



Remember the education pyramid we discussed 
in the first chapter? If not, go back to figure I and 
review it because now we are going to discuss how 
you influence decisions made at all levels of the 
pyramid. 

The first thing to remember is that at every level 
the people re^onsible have: ( I ) authority to act 
within certain limitations and C2) duties* and 
obligations to carry out. 

Secondly, remember that yoii can disagree with 
what is being done or not being done on grounds 
that: (I) the authority was exceeded (they did 
something they cannot legally do), or (2) the du- 
ties and obligations are not carried out properlj^ 
(they are not doing what/they are supposed to 21^). 

The officials you challenge can do one of three 
things: ( I ) Agree with you, thank you for your in- 
terest, and tell you they are going to change. (2) 
Agree with you and ask you to work with them to 
change the policy or action. Or, (3) they can dis- 
agree and refuse even to consider your 'concerns. 
The best response is number 2 anti, if they ask you 



to work with them, you have to be prepared to 
help. 

But what if they don't ask for your help, or if 
they totally ignore you, or disagree with you? 
What do you do? Do you give up? Or do you have 
a plan ready to put into action to make sure your 
concerns are properly considered and improve- 
ments are made. If you want to have a plan ready 
for action, this chapter should help you. 

Influencing Decisions 

There are six steps you can take to influence 
decisions made by officials in the education 
pyramid. Actually, these steps can be used in other 
areas too, not just education. Bui the examples we 
'.will use here will be limited to education. The six 
steps are shown in figure 4. 

Identify the Problem 

For now, let's take a look at one problem, 
homework. Almost every school handles 
homework differently. Some have rules set out by 



Figure 4 



Six Steps for Resull^ 



' • 6* Return to Step 1 

5. Check ProgreSfe and 
Make Adjustments 

4. Move into Action 

3; Develop a Strategy 

2. Decide Which Problem You Want to Solve 

1. Identify the Problem ^ 
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the teachers and the administration, while others 
leave this procedure strictly up to the teachers. 
For example, your child in the sixth grade may 
have homework every night, and you feel that this 
homework may be too much. Your child, who may 
have loved school in years past, suddenly hat^ the 
thought of each new school day. Should yo^* j^st 
close your eyes to this problem? No. First\yoti 
may want to go directly to the teacher and find 
out why there is such an excessive amount of 
homework. Is the child behind? IVhat is the 
problem ? 

If ypu don't get an answer, or if you are not 
satisfied with the answer you get, then go to the 
principal. You may want to talk with other parents 
haying children in the same class and take some of 
thetn with you to visit the principal. You are now 
beginning to identify the problem. In- other words, 
you are finding out ( 1 ) if there are other children 
with the sai^e problem; and (2) if there are other 
parents who are concerned. 

This^ will probably lead you to other problems, 
and you will want to consider them. For example, ; 
the teacher may not have enough time to work 
with your child, or a group of older students may 
be causing problems by destroying school reading 
equipment and books. Maybe there is no bilingual- 
bicultural education program to help your child 
learn English. 

Thus, by starting with one problem (your child's 
homework), you found many other problems. This 
leads >^ou then to the next step. 

Deciding Whfch Problems You Want to 
Attack 

When you look into the homework problenri and 
find many other problems, you have to make a 
decision on which one you want to solve first. 
Naturally, you would like , everything to bfe 
straij^tened out and the whole school system im- 
proved, but the questions you must ask yourself 
are: (I) What is the n^ost important problem? (2) 
What'can'^be done about it? If your child is not 
reading at the level he or she should-be, and many 
other children have the same problem, then that 
may be more important than too much homework. 
In other words, too much homework might be the 
result of many other problems, including the lack 
of money to hire enough trained teachers. 

When a child has a bruise or cut that becomes 
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infected, a doctor will usually give an antibiotic to 
clear up the infection. Sometimes, the doctor will 
also advise that the child's diet should be im- 
proved, and that cuts and bruises be kept clean to 
avoid more infections. The doctor, then, takes 
care of the immc(iiate problem (the infection) and 
tells you how to keep it from happening again. 
Many times when you identify problems at the 
school, you will have to decide what to do 
first— take care of the immediate problem (get 
some agreement on the balance between school 
and homework) — and then work for changes in 
school policies to make sure rtQre trained teachers 
are hired. Sometimes you will have to start with 
small problems in order to gain experience and 
strength to solve the msy^r problems. 

When you make this ilecision, you are well on 
the way to 'developing a strategy for solving the 
prdblem. That is, you have decided what you want 
to accomplish (objectives) and the order you want 
to follow (priorities). ^ 

Developing a Strategy 

Developing a strategy means preparing a plan 
you think will help you accomplish your objec- 
tives. 

There are 10 basic points to remember in 
developing your strategy: 

1. Know what you want accomplished. (The 
problems you want to solve, your objectives.) 

2. Know who is responsible for making things 
happen to help you. (Is it the teacher, the prin- 
cipal, the superintendent, school board, or State 
or Federal officials?) 

3. Know what the responsible people think 
about the problem. If they disagree with you, 
what is it going to take to get them to change 

• their minds (more facts' public opinion, a largb 
group of people, expert opinions, request from 
an influential person)? 

4. Know who your* friends are (who is going to 
h^lp you) and who your opponents are (who is 
goihg to be against you). 

5. Figure oixi how you can get more friends and 
keep your opponents from stopping you. 

6. Know the amount of time it is going'^kto take. 

7. When you work with other people, rnake sure 
everyone knows what he or she is, supposed to 
db. (Keep everyone informed.) 

8. Prepare a couple of choices^^n other words, 
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if one approach doesn't work, figure out other 
ways you can use to get things done. 

9. Don*t forget what you want to accomplish 
(your objectives). 

10. Plan to do things that are possible; do not try 
to c^o the impossible. 

Once you have developed your strategy, you are 
ready for the next step — action. 

Move Into Action 

It is niuch easier to start taking action when you 
have planned a strategy. You know what you're 
going to do, you know with whom you are going 
to talk, you know to whom you are going to write 
letters, you know who to go to, you know what re- 
ports to prepare. In other words, you're prepared, 
since you know what you want to accomplish 
(your objectives) and you know how to get it done 
(strategy). You should have much more con- 
fidence and be much more successful than you 
would have been by going into something blind, 
without developing your strategy. 

Now go through the various steps you have 
planned: going to meetings, writing letters, making 
phone calls, asking for records and files, reading 
reports, talking to people, and gaining public sup- 
port. 

Check Your Progress and Adjust Your 
Strategy 

After a few days of action take a look at what 
youVe doing and what's happening. Is it what you 
expected? Is everything going according to the 
plan? If not, try to figure out why. There is no 
need to get upset; maybe you just didn't know 
about some important points when you made your 
original plans. That's all right; plans are flexi- 
ble — they help you get organized in what you are 
doing. However, you can and should make 
changes in your plans (strategy) when you see the 
need. 

In fact, you should always be checking to see 
how things are going and making needed adjust- 
ments. For example, maybe you had planned to 
appear before the school board to present your 
concerns about the lack of trained teachers at the 
school and the board adjourned the meeting 
without listening to you because other matters had 




taken up too much lime. If you were rescheduled 
for the next meeting, you now have more time to 
do more work gathering information and winning 
new supporters for your position. When you go to 
the next board meeting, you will be better 
prepared. 

When you accomplish your objectives, you then 
take the next major step. 

Return to Step 1 

In other words, take a look at what has hap- 
pened. Did you really get the problem solved? Did 
you really accomplish what you wanted to? Or, are 
you willing to accept what you accomplished? Is it 
all that is possible under the circumstances? 

You also want to decide if there is some other 
problem you now want to try to solve. Since you 
have had success, maybe now you're ready to 
tackle a harder problem that you didn't think you 
could handle before. Maybe you have more 
parents who are interested now, and maybe you 
are getting more cooperation from the schoql offi- 
cials. So now you may want to try to reduce van- 
dalism in and around the school, or perhaps you 
think the paving, drainage, or sidewalks around 
the school need to be improved. The thing to re- 
member at this point is that you should go through 
the six-step process again. 

Now that we have discussed the six steps for im- 
proving your schools and influencing school deci- 
sions, let's look at a fe^ other ideas that might be 
helpful. 

More About Strategy 
Effect 

When you are developing a strategy you should 
consider the kind of effect (results) vou want to 
have. In other words, what kind of jdecision and 
action do you want to get? Consider that it is 
possible to get results that have the following ef- 
fects: 

1. One-Time Only—Som^ results settle only one 
situation without consideration for the future. 
For example, the teacher and principal agree to 
give your child special tutoring for the rest of 
the school year. No commitments are made for 
the next year. 
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2. One- lime with Precedent— \f) some cUsSCS, a 
decision can bc^madc dealing with one situation 
while setting guidelines to cover similar situa- 
tions in the future. For example, the principal 
agrees that your child and others like him or her 
will g^i special tutoring as long as they need it, 
thereby setting a precedent for the future. 

3. Iak'hI cViu/i^e'A — Sometimes decisions are 
made that only apply to one classroom or one 
school. For example, the principal agrees to 
make changes in playground activities. These 
changes would not apply to other schools. 

4. Changes in .Vy^/e'/nj— There are times when 
decisions are made that apply to the whole dis- 
trict (school system). For example, the board of/ 
trustees might change the procedures for 
suspensions to prevent students from being un- 
fairly kept out of school. 

5. Major Policy Changes — Some problems are so 
widespread and difTicult that only a major 
change can resolve them. For example, the State 
changes the school financing system to try to 
correct the imbalance of funds that allows some 
schools to spend much more than others. 
When you consider what kind of decision or 

change you want to accomplish, # is impoHant to 
consider the time you have, the seriousness of the 
problem, and the possibility of getting things done. 
When you make the decisions, remember the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The person "or organization you dfeal with 
must have the power or authority to make the 
decision or change wanted For example, don't 
expect a teacher to change the school bond's 
policy on bilingual education. Do expect to get 
the teacher's support in your efforts. 

2. Certain changes require a lot of time to 
achieve. For example, don't expect to make 
major changes in standardized testing policies in 
one semester Do expect to stop the use of cul- 
turally biased and invalid tests. 

3. The easiest change to get is one that can be 
made by the teacher, counr.elor, or coach. This 

is especially true when it affects only one situa- * 
tion or one student. 

4. It is sometimes possible to make improve- 
ments by causing a series of minor changes that 
by themselves mean little, but added together 
have a major effect. 

I 
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qBSjH PIIl^^ supporting facts and circum- 
stSnteis do no|>aflOlV*^aa to .seek major changes. . 
It is important, therefore, that you consider the 
possibilities of success before investing a lot of 
time^ energy, and resources in a losing effort. 
On the other hand, the problem might be so 
great and the grievance so fundamental to basic 
rights that it is important to make the effort for 
change even against great odds. 
The thing to remember is that you should know 
what you are getting into. 

Another point to consider in deciding on your 
strategy is the approach you want to take. Which 
way do you want to go, or which way do you have 
to go in order to win? 

What are the approaches yp^u can take? Basi- 
cally, they are: individual, legal, and organized. 
Lei's look at each one. 

Approaches to Take 

Individual.— At times you can solve a problem 
by talking with Jhe teaiiher or principal. There is 
no need to get overly excited, take a lot of time, 
or involve many people. You and the teacher, or 
you and the principal, can resolve it. If you don*t 
believe you can solve the problem by yourself, 
then you have two other possibilities: legal action 
or organized action. 

Legal. — This is the most compliaatcd approach 
to improving your schools, and it usually requires 
the services of attorneys. These lawyers can be 
rcprescntativ.cs of government agencies; they ckn 
be representatives of private, nonprofit organiza- 
tions; or t\\cy can be in private practice. 

Two major requirements for legal action are 
money and time. Although the courts can resolve 
problems, the process can be long, cumbersome, 
tedious, and expensive. At times, however, going 
to the courts is the most reasonable (feasible) ap- 
proach to take. For example, if you know that the 
school board has taken a strong position opposed 
to your point of view, it may not be practical to 
continue asking for its support. It might be neces- 
sary to get a lawyemo file in court against the 
school distric^ to stop plans on a new school in an 
area far from your neighborhood. You might con- 
tend that the new school will deny your children 
an equal educational opportunity because it will 
have a significant racial imbalance. In this case, 
your only recourse is to go to court to get the new 
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school plans changed. Going to court, however, 
does not guarantee that you will win; it only 
v^fll^rantces that you will get a fair opportunity to 
present your view that the action is discriminatory. 

'Organized.— If you believe that the problem you 
see affects other students well as your own child, 
you should consider organizing to resolve it. To do 
this, you can either participate in an existing or- 
ganization such as the PTA or a community coun- 
cil, or you can organize a special group to deal 
with the problem. 

What is a good organization? A good and effec- 
tive organization has several ingredients: 

1. It has a representative group of active people. 

2. It knows how to get the facts. 

3. It knows what it wahLs or expects to accom- 
plish. 

4. It follows up on its actions. 

5. It h^s alternative courses of action, in case 
one approach doesn't work. 

6. It has discipline as a group. 

7. It knows who to approach and what to tell 
them. 

8. It doesn't give up easily. 

9. It is not dominated by one person or group. 

10. It has good communication among its mem- 
bers — the leaders can get the word out quickly-, 
and the members can get their ideas and wishes 
to the leaders effectively. 

11. It knows how to negotiate (give and take in 
good faith). 

12. Its members are willing to devote time and 
energy to the efforts. 

13. It gets results. This means that it sets out to 
do things that are possible, and it builds success 
upon success. 

Working With Organizations If you want to 

work with an existing organization, it is best to be 
a member of il. You might want to consider join- 
ing such organizations as the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, con4litnity council. League of United 
Latin American Citizens (LULAC), GI Forum, 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), Rotary, Lions» Op- 
timists, church group, etc.. if you want to involve 
them in the school problems you are working to 
resolve. 

In some cases, the organization is already in- 
terested in the issue. If so, and you are not a 
member, go to it any>^^^if you want assistance. 
Explain the problem and ask for its active support. 



Remember that an existing organization has its 
own rules, policies, and ways of doing things. Do 
not be surprised if everything doesn't go your way 
when you're new to the group. Si^meone else may 
be more influential and may not fully agree with 
you. It is imjl>ortant, therefore, that you be willing 
to work with the leadership, know how to win 
majority support on your own, or be satisfied with 
bringing the matter to their attention only. It 
would be helpful if the members of the organiza- 
tion have children in the schools and can identify 
personally with the problem. If you re new to the 
group, try to get someone from within the group 
to sponsor you, or to lead the support for your 
issue. Finally, as in all cases, don*t give up if all 
di>esn't go well If the problem hasn't been solved, 
remember the reason you got involved in the first 
place was the problem, and it still is a problem. It 
will not go away, even if you do. 

New Organizations. — Starting a new or special 
organization to deal with the problem is not easy. 
There are some points you should consider, how- 
ever, to make the job a little easier. 

1. 'fhe problem or issue should be visible to the 
people; they should be able to see it as a con- 
cern too. It is hard to get people working to 
solve a problem they don't see. 

2. There should be common bonds among the 
people you are trying to organize— the ' same 
street, the same schools, the same teacher, etc. 

3. The people should have the same complaint 
or problem, or believe that they will have it if 
something is not done to correct the situation. 
This could be a discipline problem at school, the 
failure of their children to read properly, no 
bilingual education, etc. 

4. There should be a sense of urgency, a feeling 
that something must be done now, that it cannot 
be put off or left for someone else to do; for ex- 
ample, approval of the budget or suspension of 
children without a hearing. 

5. There should be a sense of pride, disgust, or 
outrage among the group. For example, there 
could be pride in the schools baseball team that 
leads to organizing to build a better playing 
field, disgust with the cafeteria service that leads 
to organizing to improve the food, outrage in 
knowing that certain businesses are getting big 
tax breaks while homeowners are paying higher 
property taxes that leads to organizing for 
school tax reform. 



6. The organizers should have access to facts 
that can be presented to the group in clear, con- 
cise, and uncomplicated terms urilh which they 
can identify. 

7. There must be good and quick communica- 
tions from the leadership to the group and back. 
A telephone network or personal visits are best. 
Writing letters and notices often takes too much 
time and does not have the same effect as per- 
sonal contacts. 

8. The leaders should be articulate, aggressive, 
and able to identify the problems the group is 
concerned about. They . should inspire con- 
fidence ampng the group and not cause disunity. 
They should have a basic interest in solving the 
problems, not in advancing themselves at the ex- 
pense of the organization s objectives. 

9. There should be self-discipline among the 
group, knowing when to act, when to sit back, 
and how to respect the views and beliefs of 
others. 

10. The group should know, whom to contact to 
solve problems, what their authority is, what 
they have or haven't done in the past, who their 
superiors are, and what it s going to take to cor* 
rect^he problem. For example, you cannot ex- 
pect a principal to change a rule if he or she is 
following school board policy. The^ people to 
hold accountable are the school board members, 
not the principal. |n fact, you might be able to 
get the principal to supporryour efforts and give 
you inforpiation if he or she believes the rule 
should be changed. 

I 1. Always try to get someone within the school 
system to provide you with needed information 
and ideas. Do not, however, expect anyone to 
violate professional ethics (b help you. Be care- 
ful of special deals with those who agree to pro- 
o vide you with information in exchange for your 
support in their personal advancement. For ex- 
ample, do not agree to endorse someone for 
^principal in exchange for "inside information/' 
^Peo^le who make deals like that should not be 
principals of schools. Remember the Family 
Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 and 
State public information acts give you access to 
most school material except personal records. 
And personal records are open to the individual 
student and parents. (See chapters 2 and S.) 



1 2. Meetings are the lifeblood of citizen or- 
ganizations. They should be well organized, in- 
volve a broad cross-section of those attending, 
be interesting and exciting, have limited agen- 
das, and begin and end on time. At the end of 
the meeting, the members should feel: that they 
accomplished something worthwhile, that they 
. have work to do to get ready for the next meet-' 
ing, and that all views of the members were con- 
sidered fairly. Meetings with small groups are 
better for organizing and informing. Large 
meetings are better for building morale and 
drawing publicity by showing support of many 
people. Some activities to consider for meetings 
are: 

• Have outside experts^ ,Qome to discuss suc- 
cessful improvements thatj have been made in 
G^her schools in other parti of town, other cities, 
or other States. 

• Have certain group members '*act out" the 
probletns you are trying to correct. This is called 
role playing. For example, have members play 
the roles of teacher, principal, and students and 
"act out" wha't happens when a student is repri- 

' manded for speaking Spanish. The purpose of 
this is to bring to light a problem that sometimes 
is hard to understand by just talking about it. 

• Have committee chairpersons report on the 
work that has been done and the results they 
have had. It is helpful to have more than just 
one committee report, so that each committee 
feels a sense of pride and accomplishment. 

• Set specific times and target dates for other 
meetings, visits, reports, and work projects. 
Successful meetings do not happen automati- 
cally. They are the result of careful planning and 
hard work. The agendas and expected results of 
meetings should involve a network, of key mem- 
bers of the organization, not just the chairperson 
and secretary. This means that a lot of contact 
work must be done before the meeting. The 
chairperson should know beforehand what key 
members are thinking, what they expect will 
happen at the meeting, and how they feel about 
the issues to be discussed. 

13-. Unless meetings are interesting, the mem- 
bers will stop attending even though they still 
support the organization's work. Leaders should 
not blame apathy, foot dragging, or lack of con- 
cern on the members. As leaders, one of the|r 
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jobs IS lo keep Ihin^s inlcrcsting 1hcy need io 
know their members* interesls. concerns, ami 
needs, aiui to sujigest aclivaies that address 
them Leaders are also respo^isible fof ensurinji 
that as many nicinbers as possible participate in 
discussions, work, and other activities Ihcy 
should not let a tew rm>mbers dominate at the 
expense of others 

14 Successful ori»ani/ations follow up on their 
wDfk I hey do not just make public statements 
and expect results to happen automatically 
rhey niake phi)ne calls, attend meetings, visit 
offices. write letters, ilo research, visit 
neighbors, and get others involved 
Public Opinion. Public opinion is a powerful 
weapon to have on your side On the other hand, 
it can make your work very difficult if it is against 
you 

The first rule to remember is to make sure that 
you believe m what you are doing When you feel 
sure that yau are right, it becomes easier to in 
fluence public opinion m your favor or. if necessa- 
ry, work against it Public opinion means that nH)st 
people believe something to be good, bad, or 
neutral It does not mean that this belief is ct>rrect 
Public opinion can be wrong. 

The second rule is that public opinion often 
changes with time, new facts, and changing cir- 
cumstances For example, public opinion about the 
Vietnam war changed from support for it to a dd 
mand for its end within a few years. 

How do you influence public opinion? There are 
some techniques that can be used to help get your 
message across: 

1 Find out who the reporters are who cover 
education Get to know them and their super- 
visors, the news directors, and the editors. 

2. Get newspaper, radio, and TV reporters to 
visit your meetings and give them information 

. when they do. 

3. Give reporters background briefings on the is- 
sues and probl-ems you are concerned about. 

4j Schedule special events that will attract the 
media. 

5 Visit the media officials if they don't cover 
your efforts Find out why they don't think these 
are newsworthy; try to change their minds 

6 Write letters to the editor, statirig your case 
Have several people write letters. 

7 Ask to appear on talk shows oibpublrc service 
shows on radio and TV. 
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H (iel well known and respected people to en 
dorse your efforts puhlirly 

(iet other organizations to endorse your ef 
forts arul agree to help 

10 Use facts and figures to state your case If 
possible, show how the problem costs taxpayers 
extra money or how tax money is being wasted 

11 When appropriate, dramatize how the 
problem violates laws. ct)mmon sense, or public 
opinion Point out how the problem produces 
ridicuU)Us, stupid, or tragic results 

12 Ciet "experts" to issue statements and re- 
ports which support your position. 

13 Show that many people are supporting your 
efforts, with the numbers increasing. 

14' (live up-ti>-date progress reports on your ef- 
forts 

15. Stand on constitutional and statutory 
guarantees when other efforts arc not satisfacto 
ry. For example, you can utilize equal time rules 
for television, the right to peaceful assembly, 
etc 

Elections.— One way to participate fully in the 
school system is to get involved in elections. There 
are three basic levels of participation: ( I ) voting; 
(2) being actively involved for, or against, can- 
didates or public issues; and (3) being a candidate. 
The level you choose depends on you. 

There are four categories of elections you 
shquld know about. 

I. Formal and informal student, parent, and 
community organizations. For example, student 
council. PTA. and neighborhood civic club. 
2 School boards. 

3. Other public offices such as county commis- 
sioner, city council. State legislature, and Con- 
gress 

4. Special issues, such as school bonds, constitu- 
tional amendments, and referendums. 

They are all important in that they atl influence 
the quality of education in your area It is your 
respon^s^ility to do your part in helping ensure 
fairness, full participation, and honesty in the elec- 
tions- 

Thc first thing ro remember about any of the 
levels is that you have a right to participate. No 
one can deny you that right without proving you 
have forfeited it. Even if you are not eligible to 
vote or be a candidate, you still have the right to 
participate actively for or against the candidate or 
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issue hor v\ainplc. \ou in.iv not he oh^thlr lo run 
fur sliKlt'iil couiuil president l>eeause vou are iu>t 
.1 junior or scnioi. ymi sliH h.ive a to ^et in 

volveil Or vou ni;iv not he a citi/eii aiul are una 
ble lo vote lor seht>ol hoarti nienihers. f)ul vou 
have a rij»ht lo suppt>rt >our favorite candidate 

I here .ire two nia)or poiiils lo^eniemher ahoul 
eleetii>ns 

I. I'leetions are wt>ii hy those who ^et the niosl 
\o{t'\ I his means that elections can be won hy 
perst)ns who ilo nut have rnajorily support 
l-or example, if there are 2.000 people who are 
eligible to vote (live in the area, are citizens, 
and are IX or more years old), and only 1.000 
ifcre registeretl, and qualified, and only ^00 per 
sons vote, then the election can be won with 
251 votes (i>ne more than half! hi some schiud 
board ejections the rules are such that the can 
didate with the "pturalits" wins t his means that 
if there are three candidates running for t)ne 
seat, the one with the most \o\t:s wjns \\yT ex 
ample, candidate A can win with 200 votes if 
candidate B gels 155. and candidate C gets 145 
Thus, t^f 500 voles cast, candidate A wins with 
200 votes This is 51 less than the majority, onl\ 
20 percent of the registered voters, and only 10 
percent of the eligible voters 
, In your planning for elections, make sure you 
understand what it's going to lake lo win — a 
majority tir a plurality Sometimes elections are 
won beft>re the campaign by making sure lhal 
eligible vt)lers register and become qualifwd 
voters 

!? Work does not end after elections The win- 
ners take office and must carry out their respon 
sibililies Elected officials are accountable to the 
public Issues, budgets, endorsements, reviews, 
appeals, contract awards, and policy decisions 
occur contmut)usly Even if your favorite can- 
didate wins, it is important that you keep in c<>n 
slant touch with him or her ttv provide advice 
and opinions on the many items of business If 
vour candidate loses, the winner still has the 
obligation lo serve all the people in the district, 
even those who opposed her or him. It may be 
up U^ you to remind them t)f that 
Continuous Involvement. — One thing that often 
happens when controversies ipvolve many people 
is lhal. when the excitement ends, everybody for- 
gets about the schools Gooci^ schools and good 




education result from eontimn^us. often un 
glamcirous work I he i|uestion heie h.is been, what 
can Viui do lo improve your schools^ The answer 
IS n\an\ thtns^s, including conferences with 
teachers, letters to principals, meetings with su 
perinteiidents. hearings before school boards, 
electing friemlly public officials, taking legal ac 
lion, calling on State and f ederal agencies to in 
vestigate problems, or iirgani/ing cimimunily sup 
port, and mobilizing public opinion they are all 
important, but lui one should forget that simie 
times the nu)st effective way is lo work day in and 
day out as an active member of the school family 
(student, teacher, principal, administrator, school 
boarti, public official, parent, or interested 
citi/en). Some i>f the way* to do this are 

1 Regular visits to the school lo tibserve what 
is happening and lo discuss ideas and concerns 
with school staff. 

2 Participating in the P I A oi various advisory 
groups such as Title I. migrant, or dt^segregalion. 
(See chapter 2 for more information ) 

3. Helping establish regular reports to the eom- 
munily by school officials where there is an 
honest give and take over school practices, poli- 
cies, and plans. 

4 Volunteer . Wiuk as a teacher's aide, library 
assistant, driver for field trips. co(>k for the spe- 
cial breakfast program, and many other, some- 
times tedious, often rewarding jobs 
Meetin^^s and Conferences. — When you schedule 
meetings and conferences with school officials lo 
discuss concerns or problems, you should consider 
takmg someone with you who can be a witness lo 
the discussion and the results Some other points 
lo consider are: 

1 Set the meetings for specific times and places. 

2 Know on what basis you are requesting the 
meeting 

3 "Iry to find out the facts from as many olher 
sources as possible 

4. Write down the points you want lo make, 
questions you want to ask. results you want lo 
gel. and the lime you are willing to allow. 

5. Record the results of the meeting (ir con- 
ference immediately after^o prevent forgetting 
what was said Take a tapB|K)rder. if you have 
one. 

6. Follow up with a letter confirming the results 
of the meeting (keep a eopy for yourself). 



7 I.ikc additional actmn if cxpcclcd results arc 
not .ichicvcd 

l.rttrrs. I cttc/ urittnj^ is an iin|>4)r t«int pail 
4>r|{afU/ccl actum Whrn >ou write klUrs. there are 
sumc Items they should contain an<l Ihey ddler 
!U)nictime<i dcpcndinj^ on the people. you are send 
ing them to Althouj?h sample letters jre given m 
chapter f>. here are sonie general suggestions 
I All letters should 
j • Be legible (readable) 

• Be clear and to the point without unnecessa 
ry words 

• Include vour name, address, and phone 
number 

• (live student's name, class, and school 

• Request specific answers wMhin a reas*>nable 
time 

2 For teachers, they should 

• Be specific Why are you writing'^ 

• Ask for a meeting to resolve problems, 

• Ask if the teacher can resolve it. or if a 
higher-level person is responsible. 

• Without making threats, it should indicate 
plans to follow up if the problem is not resolved 

3. For principals 

• If a teacher is involved, give name 

• Give brief details on the reason for your 
letter 

r 

• Point out how the problem, concern, 
question, or suggestion was not satisfied by the 
teacher, 

• Ask for resolution of the problem 

• Offer to meet 

• Cite the rule, regulation, law, or constitu 
tional guarantee you believe has been violated 

• Send copy of the letter to next highest level. 

4. For area superintendents and district superin- 
tCFHienL^: 

• Give name of school and principal 

• Give brief details on the problem 

• Indicate why you are not satisfied with the 
principal's response. 

• Ask that the. problem be resolved 

• Cite the rule, regulation, law, or constitu- 
tional provision you believe has been violated, 

• Send a copy of the letter to next highest 
level. 

• Follow up if no answer is given within 
reasonable time 

5. For school boards 

• Give name of school 



• (live re^tsons for concern 

• I.Kpl.iin specifics 

• Indicate what eflorts taken at lower levels 
h.ive not been successful 

• Ask to be placed on the agenda tif the next 
school board nieetmg 

• Cite the rule, regulation, law, nr conntitu- 
tional provision yt)U believe has been violated 

• Send copy of the letter to State board of edu- 
cation 

• Indicate the relief ilecisron. or resolution you 
would like 

• l tdlow up if no answer is received within a 
reas*>nable time 

6 For State agency 

• Ciive the name of the district and school 

• Indicate what your concern is 

• Indicate that satisfaction has not been ob- 
tained locally 

• Cite the' rule, regulation, law. or constitu- 
tional provision you believe has been violated. 

• Ask for specific relief 

• Indicate your willingness and availability to 
meet. 

• Indicate your willingness to go to court to 
seek relief, if necessary 

• Send a copy of the letter to Stale legislators. 

• Follow up. if you don't get a response. 

7. For Federal agency: 

• Give the name of the district and school. In- 
dicate what your concern is. 

• Cite the rule, regulation, or constitutional 
provision you believe has been violated. 

• Ask for an investigation and report of findings. 

• Indicate your willingness to cooperate. 

• Indicate efforts made locally for relief Fol- 
low up, if there is no response. 

• Send copy to Member of Congress. 

8. For elected officials (legislators. Senators, 
Governor, attorney general. Member of Congress, 
etc.) 

• Give the name and location of the school dis- 
trict 

• Give the names of those persons with whom 
you dealt locally. 

• Give your reasons for concern. 

• Cite the rule, regulation, law. or constitu* 
tional provision you believe has been violated. 
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t^ Ask that they check with the apprppriate^ 
agency or official to review facts and give you 
relief. ♦ 

• Or, ask that they sponsor or endorse legisla- 
tion that will give you relief^ 

• Follow up, if there is no response. 

• Don't threaten the elected official with defeat 
at the next election. 

• Indicate if yoii represent a larger group. 

• ^Do appeal to the officials* sense of justice, 
fairness, >nd intelligence. ^ 
Federal Programs.— Federal programs are an im- 
portant part of public education because funds are 
provided for many programs that local schools 
cannot afford on their own. In some cases, schools 
do not participate in Federal programs because 
they ^on't know about or don't think they need 
them. Sometimes local officials do not want to get, 
involved in "bureaucratic red tape." Most Federal 
programs have special requirements and are 
changed periodically by the Congress. Although it 
is iiot the purpose of this handbook to give you a 
lot of detailed inforhiation, we can tell you where 
the money goes and its purpose. This information 
is in the following list of U.S. education programs 
according to three categories: ( 1 ) funds to the 
States for their use or for distribution locally; (2) 
funds to local school districts; ari^3) funds to the 
State, local districts, and/or other groups, such as 
community organizations. You would have to ask 
the person in charge of Federal programs at your 
school or contact the U.S. Office of Education for 
specific details on each program. Remember that 
each program has official requirements, regula- 
tions, and procedures that must be followed. 
Sometimes officials fail to follow all the rules and 
you should be prepared to remind them of this. 
(See figure 5 ) 

ActB or Programs that Provide Funds through 
thmStatBs 

I . Adult Education Act* provides funds for adult 

education programs. ^ ^ 

2\ Library Services and Construction Act* provides 

funds for construction of public libraries and 

grants for library services and books. 

3. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act^ 

provides funds for: 

• Title I (programs for educationally deprived 
children) includes State schools for the han- 
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dicapped;^ local school services for low-income 
students;* migrants;* State institutions serving 
neglected or delinquent children;^ and special in- 
centives.* 

• Title II (library resources)^ includes school 
library resources, textbooks, and instructional 
materials. 

• Title V (State education departments)*^ in- 
cludes grants to State education departments 
and grants for special projects. 

4. Education of Handicapped Act** includes 
preschool programs and school programs. 

5. National Defense Education Act of 1958" pro- 
vides funds for equipment and minor remodeling. 

6. Higher Education Act of 1965*' includes provi-* 
sions'for community service programs and con- 
tinuing education programs. 

7. Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 
provide funds for: consumer homemaking;*** 
cooperative education;** research and training;'* 
special program for disadvantaged;'^ State advisory 
councils;'* and work study.** 

Acts Oi^^rograms through Local Districts 

1. Chiitf Nutrition Act of 1966*® provides for: 
school breakfast program;*' nonfood service for 
equipment;" special milk programs;" special sup- 
plemental food program for women, infants, and 
children." 

2. National School Lunch Act of 1946" provides 
for school lunch program. 

Acts or Programs through States, Local 
Districts, or Other Groups 

1. Elementary and Secondary Education ^Act, as 
amended,*^ provides: 

• Title I — special grants for urban/rural schools 
with educationally deprived students." 

• Title III— supplementary educational centers, 
services, guidance, counseling, and testing; and 
demonstration programs.*® 

• Title V— comprehenstt(e planning and evalua- 
tion for State and local education agencies.** 

• Title VII— bilingual education progrsfms.^ 

• Title VIII— coordinating health and nutrition 
services for children from low-income families 
and dropout prevention programs.^* 

• Title IX— ethnic studies programs.^ 

2. Education of the Handicapped Act" provides 
for: centers and services for deaf, blind children;^* 
research on regular, recreation, and physical edu- 




Federal Funds: Levels of Responsibility 




•Studies needs 

• Authorizes programs 

• Appropriates funds 

• Reviews progress and results 

• Defines rights under 
Constitution 




Signs or vetoes laws 
Instructs agencies to 
implement laws 
Appoints special study 
commissions 
Issues statements 
Recommends to Congress 
Prepares budget 




Studies needs 
Submits State plans 
Requests funds 
Receives funds 
Issues guidelines 
Receives local requests 
Reviews and approves 
requests * 
Sends funds to districts 
Reviews progress and 
results 

Provides technical 
assistance 
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Issue regulations 
Allocate funds 
Receive requests 
Review and approve 
Issue money 

Review progress and results 
Investigate complaints 
Enforce by 

• going to court 

• directives 

• stopping funds 

Provide technical assistance 



Studies needs 
Prepares application 
Submits requests 
Receives funds 
Administers programs 



Reviews needs 
Recommends to district 
Submits requests 
Uses funds 
Teaches students 
Involves parents ' 



cation of handicapped;** media services and cap- 
tioned films for handicapped;^ special programs 
for children with specific learning disabilities 
(model centers).*^ 

3. Emergency School Aid Act" provides for: basic 
grants to local education agencies,^ pilot programs 
and projects,^ and bilingual education programs/*' 

4. Higher Education Act of 1965^* provides for 
Teacher Corps operations and training, and Talent 
Search \o provide educational opportunities to 
those bypassed by traditional procedures. 

5. Environmental Education Act^ provides funds 
for environmental education programs. 

Cooperative Research Aci/^ 
Education Professions Development Act^* pro- 
vided funds for professional development pro- 
grams, especially for schools with high concentra- 
tions of low-income, students. 

8. School Assistance in Federally Affected Areas 
(Impact Aid)^ provide? funds for construction.^^ 

9. Vocational Educational Amendment of 1968^ 
provides for model, innovative programs for stu- 
dents from low-income areas. 

10. Civil Rights Act of 1964^* provides for civil 
rights technical assistance and training. 

Evaluations.— Sometimes it is very helpful to 
take an overall look at^'your schools. One way to 
do this is by conducting an e/aluation. with a 
^ group of parents and other interested people. 
Chapter 4 gives you some suggestions on how to 
' do a school evaluation. It also gives information on 
specific issues you are concerned about. You 
should remember tha^ evaluations are a form of 
organized action, and the points we make in this 
chapter should, be considered when you start 
evaluating your school. 

Things to Remember 

We have covered many points in this chapter 
and. we would now like to review some of them 
with you. 

1. Do your homework 

• Who are you dealing with? 

• What is their authority? 

• What is their'track record? ^ 

• Who are their friends and^ supporters? 

• What motivates them? 

• What are the facts? 

• What is the history of the problem? 

• What impact will your recommendations 
> have? 
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• How much time do you have? 

• When is the best time to act? 

• Who are your supporters now?' 

• Who opposes you and why? 

• Who might support you if you give them spe- 
cial attention? 

• Who might oppose you under certain circum- . 
stances? 

• Who can make the decisions you want? 

• What other problems or issues might be trig- 
gered by your efforts? 

• What do you do if your first efforts fail 
(options)? 

• What are the legal issues? 

• What are you willing to settle for if you can't 
get everything you want? 

• What are ybur weak and strong points? 

• What do you want to accomplish 
(objectives)? 

• What do you plan to do first (priorities)? 

2. Coitimuiiicate 

• Make sure everyone in your group knows 
what's going on. 

• Make sure the school officials understand 
what you are after. 

• Establish a system for getting word to and 
from people within short time periods. 

3. Develop a sti^tegy ^ 

• Plan what you are going to do. 

• Look at different ways to get things done. 

• Decide on using one of the ways. 

• Have an alternative approach handy, if the 
chosen strategy doesn't wprk. 

• If change strategy, make sure everyone 
with you knows and understands the change. 

• Be flexible when pos«ible,/irm when necessa- 
ry. 

• Identify the pressure points— where can you 
apply pressure to get a response without using 
too much energy, resources, and time? 

4. po things with enthusiasm and do your best 

• You should want to do things and not be a 
reluctant participant. ^ 

• Unless you do your best, you can't honestly 
ask school officials to do their best. 

• Have patience; sometimes it pays to wait for 
results. 

• Make sure that details are taken care of; 
don't assume that someone else will take care of 
them. 

5. Respect the people you deal with 
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• Most people honestly believe that they are 
right, even those who disagree with you. 

• Listen to what others have to say; they might 
% give you a clue to solutions. 

• Consider giving honest opponents a way out 
or a way to ^'save face.'* 

6. Follow up 

• Have progress reports. 

• Have conferences to review results. 

• Send letters confirming agreements, asking 
additional questions, and thanking individuals 
for their cooperation. 
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Chapter 4 

Evaluating the School 

» 

Basic Assumptions 

What makes a good school? Is the school meet- 
ing the nee?s of all the students? Is it responsive 
to the needs of the total community? These are 
difficult questions to answer. If, however, we are 
to have schools that indeed are committed to the 
idea of equal educational opportunities, then it 
becomes necessary that we get the right answers. 
How to get them in the shortest time possible is 
the critiipal task. ^ 

In many instances, it is not easy for people to, 
detect the difference between a good school and 
a bad school in terms of its educational program 
or its response to' students and parents. Often the 
issues involved are complex, and, in some cases, 
they are hidden under the cloak of day-to-day ac- 
tivities. Unfortunately, it is only when a crisis or 
confrontation between teachers and students 
erupts that the real problems come into focus. 
Yet, in other instances, the problems are obviously 
so bad that it becomes easy to detect what is 
wrong with the school. Here, the task is one of 
getting parents, students, and school officials 
togfether to rectify the problems and to achieve 
meaningful change. 

The concern with racial and cultural divisions in 
' our society and the growing rejection of the so- 
called **melting pot" theory are having a strong 
impact on our schools. Over the last 20 years the 
primary issue in most schools has been desegrega- 
tion — trying to bring various racial and ethnic 
groups together in effective educational environ- 
ments. The primary lesson learned has been that 
education must be geared for a pluralistic society 
and that the school must be able to respond to the 
needs of the community and its many racial, 
ethnic, and social groups. The present thrust of the 
civil rights movement also has made schools more 
aware of the right that students and parents have 
to become more involved in school affairs. 

These important developments have broadened 
immensely t^ie concept of an integrated education 
and of the meaning of equal educational opportu- 
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nity. They also have awakened an awareness 
among students and parents as to their rights in 
dealing with the school. Thus, the question as to 
the degree to which any school is providing its stu- 
dents with the experiences, orientations, and in- 
sights necessary for living in today's society made 

'\ up of different racial and ethnic groups is not only 

^ appropriate, but necessary to answer. 

We must still face the question of what really 
constitutes a good school, a responsive school. 
Earlier, we said this determination is not an easy 
task. However, it is not an impossible one either. 

In evaluating schools, some observers place 
heavy emphasis on the quality of the physical en- 
vironment in which the educational process takes 
place. Others examine the availability of hardware 
items such as teaching machines, audiovisual 
equipment, and laboratories. A few attempt to 
study the schooPs library facilities, textbooks, and - 
curriculum. The intent of these efforts is simply 
one of attempting t5 assess the quality of educa- 
tion. 

Yet, the listing of these items provides only a 
small part of the total educational process. Hard- 
ware items, while ihiportant in the Sense of provid- 
ing ihe students with the means to learn, do not 
signify quality education or responsiveness. Nor do 
laboratories and extensive jibraries assure, in and 
of themselves, equal educational opportunities. Of 
course, this is not to say that they are unimpor- 
tant. But in evaluating a total school environment 
more is needed. 

Probably the best way for you to evaluate any 
school is to visit it and talk to its administrators, 
teachers and counselors, coaches and other sup- 
portive staff, and above all, to seek answers. This 
presupposes, of course, that you know what to 
look for. But do you? This is important because if 
you do not know what to look /or, if you do not 
have any objectives, y^u may end up with no an- 
swers at all. 

What do you look for in a school, especially a 
good school? One educator, M. Donald Thomas, 
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superintendent of schools in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
suggests that you look for answers to six questions: 

L What are the school's basic purposes? 

2. What degree of respect for children does - 
the schoel exhibit? 

♦ 3. What alternatives in learning opportuni- 
ties does the School offer? 

4. What kinds of self-concepts do the chil- 
dren exhibit? 

5. How positive, are the attitudes exhibited 
: in the school toward the school? 

6. What kinds of hoine-school relationships 
does the school maintain? 

Each one of these questions involves a whole se- 
' ries of other questions. In effect, you will have to 
seek clues to find meaningful answers. What kind 
of clues? Mr. Thomas suggests a number of ways 
of getting answers to each of the above questions. 
For example, he notes that people in good schools 
know whaJ they are doing. They are able to articu- 
late for parents, school board members, and the 
superintendent exactly whaj[ the schooP is trying to 
achieve. In other words, there is a set of clearly 
defined goal^ and objectives. More important, the 
school's staff knows these goals and objectives. On 
the other hand, if the school does not know what 
it is doing, or if it has no stated goals and objec- 
tives, then that school, in Mr. Thomas' words, is 
merely "biding time." 

He also suggests that good schools respect chil- 
dren. This respect, he adds, is evident in the way 
it treats all of its students, not just some of them. 
Respect also implies a relationship between stu- 
dent and teacher, parent and teacher, and between 
the school as a whole and the community it serves. 
A good school sees that each child is respected as 
an individual. In other words, the child is seen as 
having rights. This kind of respect is very evident 
in a good school and, as Mr. Thomas points out, 
it is very difficult to "fake in a bad one." 

According to Mr. Thomas, a good school also 
offers a great variety of -learning opportunities. 
Regimentation becomes secondary to exciting 
learning activities. A bad school, on the other 
hand, is usually so involved in controlling its stu- 
dents that its concern for enhancing the learning 
process becomes secondary. In a good school, 
motivation becomes the basis for control. 
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Another aspect of a good school is one that en- 
courages a positive feeling among students. 
Teachers in these schools are vei^ aware of their 
effect on the child's behavior. In a school with 
problems, one can detect ^n indifference to the 
student. In some schools, this indifference can 
become absolutely destructive. 

The expression of positive attitudes by students 
toward the school is another element tq^seek out. 
The morale of students and teachers alike is an ex- 
tremely important aspect of the total school en- 
vironment. As Mr. Thomas points out, one can 
usually tell whether the morale in a school is high. 
In this case, teachers talk freely with the adminis- 
trators ^nd parents, vandalism by students is al- 
most nonexistent, students are eager to learn, and 
there is a good working relationship between the 
school and the community it serves. The qppostte 
is true for a school with low morale. There are 
communications problems among staff persons, 
vandalism lis high, and there is conflict between 
students and teachers. 

Finally, a good school encourages interaction 
between the parents and the staff. Good schools^ 
according to Mr. Thomas, make sure that most 
school information^and data are readily available 
to parents, and thejf)look upon, parent volunteers 
as an asset. Good schools always make sure that 
parents and students .have easy access to the 
teachers and school officials. They also encourage 
parents to become involved in the decisionmaking 
process and to participate in the governance of the 
school. 

While these questions can provide you with an 
effective framework for evaluating a school, it is 
also important to get an idea of the total commu- 
nity and its peofnfe. There is no way that you can 
divorce the activities of the school frohi its com- 
munity setting. The philosophy, objectives, and 
educational commitments of a school cannot be 
separated from the people who use that school and 
support it. Remember these are your schools. How 
good or how bad they are depends to a great ex- 
tent on how you and other concerned citizens per- 
ceive them. 

Up to now, we have given you a number of 
clues to look for in evaluating a school. The sec- 
tion that follows attempts to give you an idea of 
some of the strategies you can use in seeking the 
right answers. That section, however, is not meant 
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to be all inclusive, nor is it intended to be the final 
word. It is designed to give you an idea of what 
to do. \ 

The intent of this handbook, as indicated earlier, 
is to give you— the student, the parent, the con- 
cerned citizen, the teacher, and the school ad- 
.ministrator— a general concept of how schools 
should respond in terms of equal educational op- 
portunity, student rights, and parent rights. This 
chapter and the others preceding it are designed to 
ofter guidelines that you and others can apply to 
specific conditions and policies, whether they re- 
late to student rights or the quality of education. 
The basic idea underlying this handbook is that 
' schools must become more responsive to their stu- 
dents and the parents of these children. At the 
same time, the community must begin to perceive 
their schccis as being community assets. This im- 
plies a relationship of mutual assistance and 
cooperative understanding. 

The Evaluation Process: A 
Model 

The first step in doing an evaluation of a school 
is the development of a plan of action. The plan 
provides the framework through which an evalua- 
tion can be conducted on a step-by-step basis, cul- 
minating in a series of conclusions ox a statement 
of .findings. Put in another way, a plan can be 
compared to a road map that guides you, the 
evaluator, to a particular destination by the best 
route possible with the least amount of effort. 

Before we can develop a plan of -action, how- 
ever, we must be sure what we are talking about. 
What do we mean when we say we are going to 
evaluates a school? An evaluation attempts to 
answer certain types of questions about procedures 
and policies operating within the school. The kinds 
of questions that are usually asked about these 
procedures and policies in an evaluation are: 

• How well does this program perform with 
respect to such-and-such standards? 

• Does It perform bfctter than other programs of 
a similar Icind? 

• Is it responsive to the needs of the students 
and their parents? 

An evaluation is basically a procedure or 
process for obtaining information of a certain kind 
in an orderly way. In general, the activity consists 
mainly of gathering and combining the right kind 
of data to form certain conclusions. 



In the course of clarifying the concept of evalua- 
tion, it is important not to oversimplify it. 
Although the typical goals of evaluation require 
judgments of merit and worth, when somebody is 
asked to evaluate a program, a situation, or a 
process, then what is being called fpr is a clear 
description of what is happening, usually with 
respect to other programs, situations, or processes. 

Thus, an evaluation involves an appraisal of the 
total school environment. Generally speaking, this 
means evaluation of goals, grading procedures, 
curriculum, teacher attitudes, parental involve- 
ment, etc., and their effect on parents, and the 
community ^t large. 

Essentially there are eight steps involved in 
preparing and carrying through a school evalua- 
tion: 

1". Forming an evaluation committee. 

2. Determining the purposes of the evaluation. 

3. Determining the objectives of the evaluation. 

4. Determining the items to be evaluated. 

5. Carrying through the evaluation — collecting the 
data. • 

6. Processing the data. 

7. Analyzing the data. 

8. Developing and distributing the evaluation re- 
port. 

Forming an Evaluation Committee 

The first step calls for bringing together a 
number of individuals who are concerned with the 
education of their children and the school's 
response to the community as a whole. It should 
be stressed that not everyone oh this committee 
lieeds to be an expert, but it will helpful Jo havd 
some inflividuals who are knowledgeable about 
school operations and policies. 

Also, in any evaluation where heavy reliance is 
placed on carefully designed standards, you may 
have to depend to a large extent on the judgment, 
objectivity, and perception of the committee mem^ 
bers. Therefore, it is. extremely important that the 
members of this committee be fully aware of their 
responsibilities. 

Because each school is unique and because of 
the inherent complexity of the task at hand, it is 
difficult to outline an ideal organizational arrange- 
ment for the evaluation committee. In the end 
only you can decide how the activities of the com- 
mittee should be organized. As a first step, how- 
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ever, it is recommended that an executive commit- 
tee be elected by .the citizens of a particular 
neighborhood, school district, or community or- 
ganization. The purpose of this committee would 
be to plan and supervise the evaluation effort. Ft 
also would have the responsibility of selecting ad- 
ditional members for the' committee as needed, 
setting up a time schedule for the evaluation, 
establishing procedures to carry through the 
evaluation, and preparing the final report. 

In terms of organization, it is recommended that 
the executive committee, once established, im- 
mediately elect a chairperson and a vice chairper- 
son to guide its day-to-day operations. 

The use of subcommittees offers an effective 
means for covering the many different areas of 
concern that need to be considered in any kind of 
evaluation effort. Fn this context, it is suggested 
that the executive committee select members for 
each o| the subcommitte^es. Each subcommittee, in 
turn, should have the responsibility of completing 
the evaluation of the area assigned to it. Figure 6 
c illustrates one way of organizing the committee. 
The size of the evaluation committee generally 
will vary with the si^e of the school involved, the 
number of days that will be necessary to accom- 



plish the task* the amount 5f experience of team 
members, and th^ willingness of the committee to 
work long hours. 

As noted above, the executive committee has 
the major responsibility for planning and supervis- 
ing the evaluation effort. The size of this commit- 
tee may depend on the magnitude of the overall 
effort, but generally a small committee seems to 
be more effective. Three to five members would 
sfeem large enough for most evaluation projects. 

With respect to the total evaluation committee, 
the major factor to be taken into consideration is 
that it should not be so large as to be unmanagea- 
ble, but large enough to accomplish its task. Of 
course, it is obvious that larger committees visiting 
for longer periods of time will have more opportu- 
nities to observe the work of the school. But, at 
the same time, it may cost more in terms of lost 
work days, travel expenses, maintenance expenses, 
and so forth. The suggestions given below 
represent a compromise that has been found to be 
generally acceptable by numerous professional or- 
ganizations involved in evaluating and accrediting 
elementary and secondary schools. However, it 
should -be stressed that these are only suggestions 
and that the executive committee should have the 
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ultimate responsibility for establishing the size of 
the evaluation team. 

In small or medium size schools having 30 to 50 
teachers, it is recommended that a committee have 
at least 9^ members and spend 3 days for the visit. 
A committee of nine provides a chairperson and 
four subcommittees of two persons each. 

For larger schools having more than 50 
teachers, a committee of 15 members is suggested 
a^ a desirable size. This would allow you to have 
a chairperson and seven subcommittees pf two 
persons each. 

Subsequent sections will define more completely 
the role of the executive committee, the evaluation 
committee, and each of the subcommittees in car- 
rying out the evaluation process. 

Determining the Purpose of tlie 
Evaluation 

After the executive committee has been 
established it should begin the process of deter- 
mining the purpose of the evaluation effort to be 
undertaken. For example, the committee will have 
to determine whether it wants to evaluate only one 
aspect of the school's program— e g., curriculum; 
the entire school and its educational program; or 
the total district. This step is important because it 
will help the conimittee in formulating the general 
emphasis and direction of the evaluation effort. It 
also Will help the committee to decide on the kind 
of evaluation process it may want to undertake, 
the goals of the evaluation, the scope of the pro- 
ject, and the kinds of data it will need. 

In determining the purpose of the evaluation ef- 
fort, it is important to look upon the initial evalua- 
tion as not being an end to the process but a 
completion of a circular program that reflects and 
creates a neverending concern with the improve- 
ment of the school. Most evaluation efforts are 
only the beginning phases of a larger task to make 
the school more responsive to the community as a 
whole and its student body. The long-range suc- 
cess of any evaluation effort, therefore, requires a 
constant effort to keep the community informed 
about what information has been obtained and 
about what is happening in the school, the school 
district, and the community. 

Several features of public schools make them 
particularly vulnerable to local community con- 
cerns and pressures. These are: 



1. Schools are, in effect, monopolies thai serve 
consumers who usually have little or no choice 
abput* attendance and who are individually 
powerless to bring about change. 

2. Schools affect many people in the community 
in very personal and powerful yiiuys. 

3* Schools are seen as important institutions for 
imparting selected traditions and values of the 
community. 

4. Schools are often tied to local policies, since 
school board members and superintendents, 
whether appointed or elected, represent powerful 
elements in the community. 

5. Schools are supported at least partially by 
local taxes. 

6. Schools provide an important channel to sue* 
cess for some students and act as repressive, 
alienating, and failure»orientet| institutions for 
others. 

Thus, in defining the purpose of an evaluation, 
these elements must be carefully considered, since 
any effort to change a school is bound to reflect 
% community pressures, debate, and probably con- 
flict. ^ 

As indicated earlier, an evaluation involves an 
' appraisal of the school, in other words, we are try- 
ing to determine how good a job a particular 
school is doing with respect to its educational 
processes, its procedures, its programs, and its 
relevance to the students, their parents, and the 
community. There are basically three types of 
evaluations you can use to determine how well the 
school is doing. These are: 

• Firsts you can study what is actually going on 
in the school and the classroom and document 
the conditions as they exist at that particular 
point in time. 

• A second kind of evaluation involves the in- 
vestigation of cause*and-effect relationships. <For 
example, you can evaluate the various textbooks 
and tests used by teachers to see what effect they 
are having on students. 

• A third kind of evaluation }s to develop 
definite standards or guidelines to judge the ef- 
fectiveness or the ineffectiveness of the item being 
studied. These guidelines are usually established 
before the evaluation. 

The kind of evaluation approach you choose to 
use will depend largely on the size and makeup of 
the evaluation committee and the time and effort 
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it wishes to devote to this project. In determining 
the purpose of the evaluation, it is important that 
the committee have a deaf ide^ of what it intends 
to do and how it wants to' do it. Once it has done 
this, it can turn to the task of specifying in greater 
detail the objectives of the evaluation. 

Determining the Objectives of the 
Evaluation 

After the committee has developed an agenda of 
what it intends to do, then the next step is to for- 
mulate objectives for the group. Basically, an ob- 
jective is something toward which effort is 
^ directed; it is an aim or a goal. By having objec- 
tives you accomplish two things. 

I. Each person involved in the project knows 

what the goals of the group are and what it 

hopes to accomplish. 

2- Objectives serve as a guide that keep the 
group on the right track. 

It is extremely important that you carefully out- 
line the objectives of the evaluation effort. It also 
is advisable for the committeeTb call upon the ser- 
vices of other private citizens, educators, and 
public officials to participate in discussions about 
the objectives. A failure to involve additional 
resources at this stage may create several problems 
later. For example: 

1. The objectives may not be possible because 
they are based on a mistaken idea of what the 
functions of a school are. 

2. Important people in the political and educa- 
tional establishments as well as in the communi- 
ty may be upset because they feel they should 
have been involved at the beginning of the 
evaluation process. 

3. The objectives may be too broad to carry out 
the evaluation effort. 

With respect to the third example, it may be 
necessary to be satisfied with the broadly §tkted 
objectives. The danger is that when objectives are 
stated too broadly, different persons on the evalua- 
tion committee may define these objectives dif- 
ferently. Every member of , the committee may see 
the effort on the basis of ^is or her own viewpoint. 
If this is the end result, (^t|hen much of the effort 
you and the committee have made will be wasted. 
For this reason, it is crugial that each objective 
you list communicate clearly what is to be accom- 
plished and how each of the items or areas in the 
evaluation, effort is to be measured. 



When formulating evaluation objectives, you 
should also, take into consideration the broader 
goals of the community served by the school and 
wider definitions of purposes of other important, 
segments of society. Figure 7 illustrates some of 
the local resources whose views and needs must be 
considered in establishing the evaluation objec- 
tives. Once the objectives have been decided 
upon, the committee must begin to determine 
what it wants to evaluate. 

Determining the Items to be Evaluated 

Step 4 of the plan should outline those items or 
areas of the school and its program that will be 
evaluated. 

* In this context it is critical that the areas you 
decide to evaluate are manageable and that they 
deal with the problems and issues at hand. 
To develop a comprehensive evaluation, the 
committee must take into consideration the rele- 
vant forces in both the school and the community. 
For example, the characteristics of the student 
population being served and the social, economic, 
racial, and ethnic makeup of the community or 
'neighborhood must be weighed in making assump- 
tions about what the school should be^doing and 
how it should perform. \ 

In order to structure the varipus kinds of infor- 
mation needed to carry out an effective evaluation 
effort, it is recommended that you consider the 
following categories: 

1. The school and its community. 
'2. The school and its characteristics. 

3. The school and its educational program. 

4. The involvement of parents in school opera- 
tions. 

Below is a list showing the various kinds of in- - 
formation you will need to acquire in relation to 
the above categories. One word of caution: This 
list is designed to give you only a general idea of 
some of the areas that should be considered in 
evaluating a particular school. The evaluation* 
checklist in appendix C will provide you with a 
nipre complete listing of elements. 

/. The School and Its Community Setting 

Kinds of information to be sought: 

I. What is the makeup of the student body by 
race, national^rigi^, and sex? 
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2. What is the race and ethnic makeup of the 
people living in the neighborhood where the 
school is located? Are they rich, poor, or middle 
class? Is there any industry in the area? What 
kind of houses do people live in? Are the streets 

^ paved? Are there sidewalks for the children? 

3. Are people moving into or out of the 
neighborhood? Why? 

4. Are any community agencies in this neighbor- 
hood working in the area of education? 

5. How well represented are the various racial 
and ethnic groups living in this neighborhood in 
local government, school boards, and parent ad- 
visory committees? 

6. To what degree does the school work with 
the community. 

IL Th0 School and ItM Characteristics 

Kinds of information to be sought: 

1. What is the makeup of the faculty by race, 
ethnic orgin, and sex? Of the administrators? Of 
secretaries and other office workers? Of all 
other ''blue-collar" employees? 

2. Is there any pattern to the school's employ- 
ment policies? To the school district's? 
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If Are there any signs 6f racial or cuhural ten- 
sion between the students? Between teachers? 
Between students and teachers? 

4. What are the attitudes of the teachers work- 
ing in the school? 

5. Does the school have any formal community? 

III. Tha School and Its pducatlonal Program 

Kinds of information to^ sought: 

1. Are the students getting the type of education 
they need to find a job? To get into college? 

2. Are the counseling services available 
adequate to meet the needs of the students? 

3. Are students of one racial, ethnic, or sex 
group concentrated in vocational classes? In 
classes preparing students for college? In EMR 
classes? 

4. What is the makeup of dropouts and 
withdrawals by race, ethnic origin, and sex? Of 
suspended students? Of expelled students? 

5. What is the dropout rate for the school? For 
the district? 

6. How much involvement of minority students 
is there in extracurricular activities? 

7. How new and in what general conditions are 
the school buildings and facilities? 
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IV. Th^ InwohfemMt of PMnntM 

Kinds of information to be sought: 

1 What is the makeup of the school board by 
race, ethnic origin, and sex? 

2. To what degree are parents actively involved 
in school organizations and advisory groups? 

3. Are pfftents involved in the actual operation 
of the school? (Example: Doing volunteer work 
in the classroom. ) 

4. Do parents have difTiculties when they try to 
see the teachers? The administrators? 

5. What is the degree of parental involvement in 
federally-funded programs? How are members of 
these advisory committees chosen? 

The kinds of data or information to be collected 
may be either fact or opinion or both However, 
to accumulate the right, kind of information you 
may want to establish a set of priority or key 
questions outlining in great detail the areas you 
want to investigate and evaluate. 

Equally important is determining the sources 
from which the data will be obtained. Careful at- 
tention should be directed toward selecting th^ 
data soufce or sources. The reason for this empha- 
sis is that there are usually many different sources 
available for gathering similar kinds of informa-~ 
tion. Consequently, it is important that you and 
the committee design a data-gathering plan that 
specifies these sources before actually going out to 
collect it. 

To gather this data, a number of existing sources 
arc usually readily available. For example: 

1. You can examine school records, test profiles 
of the school, annual reports, minutes of school 
board meetings, and any special reports that 
may have been prepared by the target school, 
the district, or State education agency. 

2. You can personally interview teachers, stu- 
dents, school administrators, and other parents. 

3. You can mail out questionnaires to students, 
parents, teachers, and school administrators 
requesting certain kinds of information. 

4. You can make onsite visits to the school. 

5. You can Use the local library to get social and 
economic data for the community. 

In addition to these sources, the administrative 
staff of each school district is an excellent source 
of information. The size of the district usually will 
dictate staff size and the types of responsibilities 
staff members assume. In general, various people 
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on the school*s administrative staff will have im- 
portant information at their disposal. The impor- 
tant thing here is to seek out the right people. An 
organizational chart of the school and perhaps 
having someone on the evaluation committee who 
is knowledgeable about school operations will be 
helpful. 

Also, no evaluation can overlook the importance 
of teachers^ There are several ways they can con- 
tribute to the evaluation. First, teachers can report 
their views of students* perceptions of the school's 
program. Though teacher reports should not be 
taken as conclijsive evidence of the students' 
views, they are excellent indicators of the way 
teachers see their students, a perspective that 
usually influences the teachers* owr approaches to 
the classroom environment Second, teachers can 
report the academic achievement levels of stu- 
dents. Third, teachers are in a good position to re- 
port on cu/ricuiar emphasis 

All of these approaches are valid in te^s of 
getting information The important thing to re- 
member is that, when determining the items to be 
evaluated and the kinds of data to be sought, you 
should: 

1. Carefully plan and outline the areas of con- 
cern before the evaluation effort is initiated. 

2. Carefully phrase the priority or key questions 
to make sure they are directed to specific issues. 

3. Have a good idea of the overall organization 
of the school. 

Carryina through the 
EvaluatJon-^Collecting the Data ^ 

Step 5 involves the actual collection of ^pk. At 
this point, the committee should have established 
the objectives of the evaluation effort, the details 
of the work to be done, the kinds of information 
needed, tft^^nme^n^^ required to do the 

job/and assigfle^speclflc members of the commit- 
tee the responsibility for seeing^ that the essential 
action steps are accomplished^ within the time 
available. i 

The evaluation checklist in appendix C is 
designed to provide you with a comprehensive in- 
strument for evaluating the school. However, ii 
should be emphasized that the checklist presented 
here is only a suggested format and that your com- 
mittee may want to develop its own evaluation in- 
strument to make it more relevant to your needs. 
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Before beginning the actual cvaluaticin effort, 
three things should be done by the committee: 

1. Review the priority questioRs and evaluation 
checklist. *' , , 

2. As indicated earlier, too much or too Ijttle 
data may handicap the prospects of a successful 
evaluation. To avoid this problem, the commit- 
tee should carefully consider each data source 
and take steps to reduce overlapping questions 

3 The committee should also carefully review 
its methodology for collecting the necessary in- 
formation. 

Before visiting the school, members of the 
evaluation committee should study this handbook 
carefully. Also, members of the committee should 
familiarize themselvcsj. w ith the issues at hand, the 
kinds of information needed, and the objectives of 
the evaluation. In addition, , committee members 
should begin to familiar i/e themselves with any 
material that may have been supplied by the 
school. ^ 

The role of the chairperson is extremely impor- 
tant in this phase The success of the evaluation in 
accomplishing its objective.^ depends to a large exr 
tent on the chairperscm's attention to details. Or- 
ganization of the committee's work, and relation- 
ship with the school in question 

The process of colleclmg the data is perhaps the 
most, crucial element in the whole evaluation. To 
expedite this ^process, it is important that you 
develop an effective strategy, Below is a format or 
approach you may want to use in setting up the 
data collection effort. 

I. The chairperson shi^uld first contact the prin- 
cipal of the school, indicating to that person the 
committee's intent to evaluate the school. At the 
same time, the chairperson should also arrange 
to visit the school before the evaluation to meet 
key members of the staff and perhaps the entire 
facultv HI order to familiarize himself or herself 
with the school^ to answer questions fn^m the 
faculty, and to begin preliminary planning of the 
evaluation with the principal and his or her 
designated staff \^ 
2. A time should then -be arranged with the. prin- 
cipal li> allow the committee to visit the school 
To assure complete coverage, a schedule should 
be prepared before the visit that provides ample 
time for the committee to 
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(a) meet with the head of the school and key 
members of the staff to discuss programs and 
policies of the school; 

(b) allow individual committee membefs or 
small groups to visit classes and talk with 
members of the faculty, staff, and students; 

(c) see either individually or as a committee 
such parts of the school's physical plant as 
seems necessary; 

(d) meet with other parents and community 
groups to discuss the schools program and 
response to the total community; and, 

(e) meet as a committee at the close of the 
visit to review individual and group findings 
and determine if additional information will 
be needed to complete the evaluation. 

3 After yoe have determined that' all of the 
necessary information has been gathered, the 
committee should begin working out the format 
"^nd emphasis of the evaluation report To speed 
up this process, the committee should meet 
shortly after the evaluation visit has been 
completed \o review the data, discuss th? 
preliminary findings and observations, and begin 
formulating recommendations. 
It is important that the evaluation visit of the 
committee be done in a professional manner. 
Members should observe, visit, and inquire for the 
purpose of getting as comprehensive a view of the 
woric of the school as is possible in the limited 
time available. Their attitude should encourage 
free discussion of the work of the school among 
staff members. School officials and teachers should 
be given an opportunity to explain fully what they 
are doing. Individual members^ of the evaluation 
committee should avoid making criticisms or sug- 
gestions to members of the school staff during the 
visit All such suggestions should be made after 
discussion by the committee and shcjuld be the * 
result of committee action rather than individual 
action. 

The evaluation is an effort, to gain information 
that will lelid the committee to identify problem 
areas and needs for the purpose of bringing them 
before" the decisionmakers so that appropriate and 
accessary action can be taken Information gather- 
ing, however, should not become an end in itself 
Getting the information is only part of the job. 

Another caution The committee must ^ avoid 
such a comprehensive and detailed effort that the 



c6st and time coipmitments becontqj^excessive. Of^ 
course, each committee must define its own effort. ^ 
However, it is recommended that the entire 
evaluation effort from initial conception to the 
development of the report be ^om pressed into a 
few weeks and that emphasis be placed on the 
utilization of existing information where it is 
I* available. 

Figure 8 shows the steps involved in the evalua- 
tion process. It also suggests a general time 
framework to accomplish each of the steps. It does 
not, however, take into cor^u^r^tion a followup 
phase. 

As indicated earlier, the evaluation effort should 
be carried out through the use of subcommittees. 
Each of the subcommittees will be responsible for 
a general area with overall direction^and coordina- 
tion being handled by the executive committee. 

Members of a subcommittee responsible for a 
certain area should plan their visits so that each 
teacher is visited by it least two committee mem- 
bers at different time^for approximately a class 
period each. Care should be taken that all the dif- 
ferent varieties of work in terms of content, level 
of difficulty, special objectives, sequence, and 
similar factors are observed. ^Also, it is important 
that the^e' subcommittees receive prior approval 
from the school's principal to enter classrooms. 
^ Members of these evaluation subcommittees 
shpuld lenter classes unannounced, avoid participa- 
tion in class activities, defer making notes until 
af^^ leaving the classroom, and leave with a ^ 
minimum of disturbance. If the work of the class 
is obviously to be continued in muqh the same 
form for the entire period, the observer may leave 
after a short visit and return to observe another 
class. 

At .the conclusion of their visits, each of the sub- 
committees should prepare a written report that 
will be subject to approval by the full committee. 
Both good features and suggested changes should 
be included in these reports. - 

Time should be provided on the committee's ^ 
schedule for each subcpinmittee responsible for a 
particular area to repdn to the entire committee at 
the end of the ej^rfuiation visit Discussion of even 
the details of^escr reports should bie encouraged 
as long as comments are constructive and special 
ERJC'^^ or prejudices are. not^^xag^rated. The 
™»sgis and findings^f the subcommittes are very 



important and should be carefully written, 
discussed, approved, and submitted to the chair- 
person of the evaluation committee before the 
subcommittee may consider that its work is 
completed. 

Processing the Data 

The sixth step calls for processing the data. This 
involves checking the data secured from the 
' evaluation checklist and other sources for accura- 
cy; assuring that it is complete^ and putting it into 
a format that wiU be useful for those who will 
analyze it and prepare findings and recommenda-' 
tions. 

Analyzing the Data 

For all practical purposes, this step is the evalua- 
tion. Here the accumulated data, the subcommit- 
tee's reports, and responses to questionnaires are 
reviewed, analyzed, and compared. In this step the 
committee is mainly interested in looking at the in- 
formation it has gathered to determine whether or 
not the school is meeting the needs of its students, 
their parents, and the total community. This activi- 
ty also should reveal to what degree the school is 
meeting its own goals a|id objectives. 

The priorUy questions established in step 4 are' 
important because they will be helpful in proceed- 
ing with the needed analysis of the information ob- 
tained. 

One way that you and the committee as a whole' 
can proceed with analyzing the data is for the * 
chairperson to assign each subcommittee a section 
of the report. Through individual and, group 
discussion, each member can begin to look care- 
fully at each of the elements covered in the 
evaluation effort, If necessajy, experts can be 

called in to provide specialized technical assistance 

. it — 

to help you in reviewing the data and perhaps 

offer suggestions on how to make the most effec- 
tive ulse of this information. 

r 

Developing and Dissemlqating the 
Evaluation Report ^ 

The eighth step is to establish the format and 
techniques for reporting the committee's findings 
and recommendations. Equally important is devis- 
ing a strategy to maxirfiize the impact of the re- 
port. . 

The report has^a threel'old purpose:,^ ^ 
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1 . To inform school officials of facts, opinions, 
and recommendations to aid them in developing 
better school programs and curriculum and as- 
suring accountabiUty. 

2. To educate and inform the general public. 

3. To suggest appropriate action to school offi- 
cials. 

The report itself will probably be drafted by the 
executive committee, working directly and in- 
directly with each of the subcommittees. This re- 
port should flow naturally from the evaluation 
process. It should outline the steps taken by the 
committee in evaluating the school, identify both 
the good and bad aspects of the school, document 
these with facts, and recommend solutions. 

Below is a suggested format for the evaluation 
report. 

lntro<tuctlon 

The introduction gives the background of the 
committee's investigation. It includes a general 
description of the committee ?nd its makeup, 
the purpose of the evaluation, its objectives^ the 
kinds of elements evaluated, the evaluati^ 
methodolggy, and the steps taken. in evaluating 
the school. \ 

Body 

The body of^e report prtfeents the results of 

* th^ ev,jJjiation gained tf rough the field investiga- 
tiqjv. It outlines each of the areas covered and 
-Summarizes the subcommitteeV findings in each 
of the areas evaluated. The executive committee 
should ensure that whatever findings dr conclu- 

* sions are included in this section are fTfrnly sup- 
ported by factual data or expert opinion. ' 

RecommendaiionB^ 

This section uses^e report data to present rele- 
vant judgments and' recommendations for 
change. Each finding or set of findings should 
have a specific Yecoirnmendafltion requesting ac- 
tion to be taken by the school or district. 
The report should ^ clear, famal, diml percep- 
tive. In short, it should'^e a critical analysis of 
whaf exists and what is beihg sought. The recom- , 
mendations can be directed ^towards the schdol 
board, administration, faculty, parents, and other 
community and professional groups that have 

some relationship to the school. 
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It is important that you and the committee give 
careful thought to the preparation of this report. 
To submit a carelessly prepared, factually inaccu- 
rate, and superficial report does no credit lo you, 
or the committee, or the evaluation process. 

In this context, the report should be carefully 
edited by the chairperson so that it is accurate, 
mechanically correct, and free of ambiguous or in- 
complete stafements. Much of the value of the en- 
tire evaluation process may be lost if the written 
report shows evidence of carelessness or hasty and 
thoughtless expression. It should be remembered 
that members of the school board, community or- 
ganizations, and private citizens, who may or may 
not be familiar with the procedures used in this 
evaluation, will have to understand it. 

To get the report out in the shortest time possi- 
ble, it is recommended that the chairperson 
establish a time schedule for completing it and 
make whatever assignments he or she deems 
necessary for preparation of the various sections. 
It is also suggested that the chairperson establish ' 
a specific time period for the committee review 
process. ^ 

After incorporating any revisions arising out of 
the review process, you may consider giving a 
copy of the rejiort to the superintendent of the dis- ^ 
trict, the principal of the school evaluated, to all 
school board members, and other pertinent school 
officials prior to its release to the general public. 
The reason for taking this approach is to allow 
school officials and school board members the op- 
portunity to comment on the accuracy and nature 
of the report and its recommendations. The com"* 
mittee can then either incorporate these comments 
in the final report or use them in the foilowup 
phase. • 

You are now ready to release the; report to the 
general public. In releasing th6 report, however, it 
is necessary for you and the committee to have a 
\ clear idea of how you want to use it. An evalua- 
tion should be a stimulating force leading to 
definite improvements in the services offered by 
the school to its studeWte^and community. The 
worst thing that could happen is for nothing to 
happen. The logical thing to do in most instances 
is for the committee to work closely with the 
school staff to develop an organized plan for im- 
proving the school's program over a period of time 
in line with the findings of tl^ evaluation report. 
■ -I ' 
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A second aspect of the followup is that the com- 
mittee assure that the principal and staff become 
familiar with the information contained in the re- 
port. In most schools, all the members of the 
faculty will want to read the report. 

Some portions of the recommendations may well 
be taken up with members of the local school 
board or with the local parent-tc'acher association. 
The extent to which these groups will work with 
the report will, of course, depend upon the local 
situation. In any case it will be extremely impor- 
tant that the public become aware of at least the 
most important parts of the report. 

Beyond this, the report can be used in many 
other ways. For example^ it can be used as a 
v^eans for monitoring the School to see whether it 
is complying with the recommendations developed 
by the evaluation committee. It also can be used 
as a means for upgrading the school's educational 
program by pointing out specific problems, and it 
can serve as a basjs for community workshops. 
Finally, it can proVide^ the means for developing 
new educational pro^^rtis, - 

Although wq h^ve (b/een concentrating on the 
use of a comprehensive evaluation approach to 
deal with the schooirits educational program, and 
its response to the total community, other ap- 
proaches can be used, Fot instance, parents acting 
as individuals or as part of a group can visit ihe 
s s )l on a periodic basis to see what is happen- ' 
in^ Visiting the school and talking with the prin- ^ 
cipal, teachers, and counselors is probably one of^V^ 
the m<3st effective ways of accomplishing change ; 
at the local level. Another approach is to voice 
your opinions at school board meetings. One can ' 
also use the local media— newspapers, television, 
and radio — to bring out the issues. 

Tq a large extent, school problems reflect com- 
munity or neighborhood problems. If these 
problems are the result of community neglect or 
past actions, and if their continuance can be at- 
tributed largely to* community ^idifference, then 
"their elimination c5n be said to be the resp^sibili- 
tyr^of the entirfe community. However, in attempt- 
ing to solve these jjhb^^^s, it is important that the 
citizens of this col^nunity be made aware of them. 
This is the major task of the evaluation effort. In 
addition, to be effective, the evaluation comrnitte.e 
must offer alternatives to the present system in 
those areas found to' be deficient. One final 
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point— remember, these schools are your schools. 
How good or how bad they are depends, in large 
part, on how you and other concerned citizens see 
thenfi, and what you do about them. 

Summary 

This model has been outlined to aid you in 
devising a workable evaluation plan to determine 
the schools' response to its students, the parents of 
these students, and the total community. Briefly, 
eight basic steps are involved: 
The first step is to create a committee to formu- 
late the plan and establish the goals and objec- 
tives of the evaluation effort. 
The second step is to determine the' purpose of 
the evaluation effort. 

The third step is to determine the specific objec- 
tives to be obtained. These objectives should be 
meaningful and measurable. 
The fourth step is to determine the areas to be 
evaluated. 

The fifth step involves the actu'&I evaluation. It 
. also involves developing the methods of collect- 
ing the information and the administration of 
data collection activities. 

The sixth step involves the processing of data 
after it has been collected. 

The seventh step is analyzing the data. This is 
the examination of the data to determine the 
overall effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the 
school's response to students, parents, and the / 
community as a whole. This activity should , 
reveal precisely where the problems, if any, are 
• and what the deficiencies are in the school's 
educatio/ial prfegr^m. * 
The eignth step^ involves arranging the results 
into a meaninglful format, outlining specific 
findings and recommendations, and disseminat- 
ing the report* 

We can now turn . to tile task of specifying in 
greater detail the kinds of questions that should be ' 
asked in evaluating a particular school. The 
evaluation checklist in appendix C is designed to 
serve as a modef to, be us^d in carrying out the ^ 
evaluation. Before you proceed: 

I. It should be stressed that the checklist format 
presented in appendix C is only a suggested one. 
You may find that it will have to be modified to 
fit your own priorities and circumstances. - ' 
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2. While every attempt has been made to make Not« to Chiptor 4 

this checklist as comprehensive as possible, it is j ^ Domld Thoma». "How to Recognize a citns^f • School 
impossible to include everything. Therefore, you When You See One." The American School Board Journai, 

may add other items to the checklist to make it March 1975. pp. 27-30. 
fit your needs. j 

3. You should carefully read ^1 of the tnstruc- 
tionsMncluded in the checklist ocfore undertak- 
ing the actual evaluation. Remember, the 
evaluation visit is only one part of the total 
evaluation effort. 

4. You should carefully review the entire hand- 
book before embarking on the evaluation 
process and seek technical assistance where you 
need it. 
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Chapter 5 

Louisiana State Education 

Ihf ' Xiftt understand your State's edurationai 

s\stetn[' Has yottr child ever been suspended from 
^ sehiiol? yint have school of^e children at home 

M'/io are handicapped* Who can you talk to about 
' problems or questions that you have concerning 

. ViHir school? Are ytm an adult who would like to 

' obtain a high school certificate 

You arc noi alone in noi knuwing in wiMch 
direction lo^iurn when you are faced ^ith 
problems atTecling you and your school system . 
Although the majority ol the citizens of this State 
' arc in some way involved with the education 
system, ihcy are not clear as to how and where 
they can seek solutions to their problems, 

rhis chapter is written to inform you of the 
structure of the public educational system in Loui- 
siana, to answer some of your questions in areas 
that you may have experienced problems or confu- 
sion, and to direct you to sources where other 
questions may be answered wilhoVl^your having to 
^■^go through too mu^h red tape. * 

We will begin by giving you an outline of the 
State educational system, then explain certain of 
the duties tind responsibilities of each agency. 
Nejcl we will discuss problem areas which parents 
and guardians of school age children may en- 
counter. 

Louisiana Constitutional K 
Education Agencies 

On December 31, 1974, Louisiana's new 1974 
Slate constitution became effective- leaving behind 
the 1921 constitution and its numerous amend- 
ments and comments which had for ^nany years 
provided Louisiana with its supreme law. 

The 1974 Louisiana constitution created new 
educational governing boards and recognized those 
already existing. Specifically, the new constitution 
provides for education in article 8. It begins with 
the preamble: 

The goal of the public, educational system is 
to provide learning environments and ex- 
periences, at all stages of human development, 
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Agencies and Laws 

that are humane, just, and designed to 
promote excellence in order that every in- 
dividual may be afforded an equal o{>portunity 
to develop to his full potential.' 

Immediately after the preamble, it is provided 
that the Louisiana Legislature shall provide for the 
public education of this State by pledging money 
and making the laws which regulate the educa- 
.tional system in this Stat^/* You as a registered 
voter play a very important role in shaping this 
educational system by electing the legislators who 
make these laws and funding decisions. 

Education Agencies and the 
Superintendent of Education 

The educational structure, as established, in the 
constitution, provides for the office of the superin- 
tendent of education. This position is presently an 
elective one, but the constitution provides that the 
Louisiana State Legislature may make it an ap- 
pointive position in which case, the State board of 
elementary and secondary education (BESE) 
would make this appointment.'* 

The powers, duties, and responsibilities of the 
State superintendent of education are numerous 
and the territory under his/her authority is broad. 
Some of his/her duties are: 

1 Chief administrator of the newly reorganized 

State department of education; 

2. To put into practice the po4ities of the State 
board of elementary and secondary education* 
and the laws affecting the schools under the 
board's jurisdiction/ 

3. Represent the interest of all citizens of this 
State in education; 

4. Create, merge, or abolish offices'^'within the 
State department of education to serve the 
needs of the State and its citizens and to create 
^nd maintain educational agencies provided for 
or created by the Louisiana State Legislature; 
and 

5. Appoint personnel for the department.'^ 
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state Board of Elementary and 
Secondary Education 

rUc consiiiuiion next jarcaicd the loiiisiana 
Sialo Boaril of lUcmcnlary and Secondary luluca- 
lion as ^>nc .o! the five new education governing 
boards. This board supervises and conirois the 
public elemeniary and secondary schools, voca- 
lionalicchnical training schools, and special 
schools (blind, deaf, etc ) under its jurisdiction.'* 

rhc Louisiana Board of hlcmcntary and Secon- 
dary Kducation is composed of 1 | members, K of 
whom are elected from the eight congressional dis- 
tricts of the State and three appointed hy the 
Ciovcmor from anywhere in ihe Stale with the 
consent of the State senate.' 

Ihe board has budgetary responsibility for all 
funds appropriated or allocated by the legislature 
for those schools under it*s umbrella as well as for ' 
its own operation I his means in practice that 
each public parish or city school board within the 
State must submit its funding needs lo this board 
^which in turn submits the request to the Louisiana 
Legislature for consideration and determination of 
what the appropriation will be. Then funds will be 
allocated to the parish school boards. The board, 
however, has '*no control over the business affairs 
of a parish or city school board or the selection or 
removal of its officers and employees/'* 

The Louisiana Board of Elementary and Secon- 
dary Hducalion also has the following responsibili- 
ties. ^ ^ 

I Sue afH^ be sued; 

2. Accept donations, bequests, or other forms of 
^ financial assistance for educational purposes: 

3. Purchase or lease land for certain educational 
purposej>; 

4. Purchase or lease equipment for certain cdu- 
catioqal purposes; 

5. Pay, out of State funds, the necessary expen- 
ses of specialists and other ^Dcrsons appointed or 
designated to serve on advisory committees 
established by the board; 

6. Award cerlificatcs and issue diplomas for suc- 
cessful completion .i>f programs of study; 

^7. Enter, into, contracts and agreen>ems, which 
have been recommended by the Sftate superin- 
tendent of education, Vith public or private 
agencies that are related to educational pur- 
poses. The board ma>f^*cnter into contracts and 
agreen«cnts that it may deem necessary to carry 
out its duties and functions; ^ 



H Require parish and city superintendents of 
education to make reports to it ccMieerning areas 
of its supervision; 

Delegate any responsibility within its domain 
to the State superintendent of education to assist 
him ih efficiently conducting his/her duties and 
responsibilities; 

10. Fix the qualifications and prescribe the du- 
ties of the parish superintendent; 

11. Prescribe the textbooks and other teaching 
materials for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion; 

. 12. l^stablish formula or pattern for funding 
parish and municipal school systems; and 
13. Prescribe qualifications for teacher cer- 
tificates^" 

Parish and Municipal School Boards 
and Superintendents 

Of all of the education agencies, you are 
probably most familiar with the local school board 
and superintendent in your parish The persons 
elected by you who comprise these boards make 
many decisions which affect you and your children 
directly. 

In this State there are 64 parishes and each 
parish: has its own school system, school board, 
and school superintendent. There arc also two city 
systems (Monroe city school system and Bogalusa 
city school system) in this State each with its ouoi 
school board and school superintendent.'* 

It ]s provided in the State constitution that, the 
legi^slature shall create parish school boards and 
thai those already existing school ^oards shall be 
recogn /ed subject to the control and supervision 
of the board of elementary arid secondary educa- 
tion and legislative enactments. The majority of re- 
gistered voters in any local school system may vote 
to consolidate any two or more systems, and if 
such an election is held, iirmust be called for this 
specific purpose.'-' 

Local parish and city school boards themselves 
are authoriited to reapportion (to change the 
State's plan as to what legislators will represent 
what sections of the State) in order that each of 
their members sh<jll represent 4s nearly as possible 
an equal number of people '"^ ^ 

The general powers of the school boards and 
parish superintendents are as follows; 



t. Dclcriiiinc the niiiuhci ol schools to he 
opened, the location, ihc punihcr ol iciiclicis to 
he eniployeil. anJ fix s*iliir^es. 

2 l o meet at least once each month on a liale 
ol their choice. 

^. A record ol all 'Mraiisaclions aiul 
proceeili5)gs'* ol' the^ hoard is tt> he niaintainetl 
hy llie hi>ard secretary. 

4 Receive land hy purchase or donation lor the 
purpi>se i>f erecting schools. 

5. Receive grants lor new courses or projects 
only it prior approval is giy^n hy the hoard ol 
elementary and secondary etlrtcation.*'^ 
h, May enter into voluntary *ligreemenls with 
other parish school hoards to provide mul- 
tiparish educational programs.*** 
7 Operate and maintain lunch departments.*^ 
H. Appoint assistant superintendent, supervisors. 
hi>ok keepers, attendance olTiccrs, medical 
directors, ami t)ther personnel or stall* to con- 
duct their husiness and that ol* the school system 
efficiently.'** ^ 
9, The parish superintendent must visit as often 
y as pos'sihie each school in his/her hoard's ju- 
risdiction, make quarterly reports to the school 
h<.)ard concerning conditions of schools under 
their jurisdiction, and make an annual report to 
the hoard of elementary" and secondary educa- 
tion. 

Legislatiye Education Agencies 

In an efft>rt to maintain the hrevity of the new 
constitution. i\ simply says that the Louisiana 
Legislature will pekfgxm such duties ^s are neces- 
sary with regard tVthe educational system of the 
State/**' In following this order, the legislature at- 
tempts to fulfill its function when it meets in Baton 
Rouge once a year in 6()-day regular sessions and 
Ahr(^ughoul the year in committee meetings. In 
itheiic sessions, much of its time is spent in^n-epar- 
mg and voting on laws and procedures which af- 
fect puhlic education. The following organizational 
chart descrihes the varioas educational agencies 
and positions which have heen legislated to make 
our educational system more responsive to the 
f^^eds of its citizenry. (See figure 9,) 

The ^Louisiana Department of Education is a 
puhlic self-gt)verning agency located in Baion 
Rouge. ^* This agency is directed hy the superinten- 
dent of education and administers and houses 



many divisions. In this discussion, however, we will 
only mention the major ones anil the ones that we 
feel will he of interest lo yim. 

The Louisiana Dcpartnwnt ot liducalion is com- 
posed ot the lolli)wint!. 

1. The Superintendpnl of Kducation^^ 
(discussed earlier, in this chapter) 

2. Th<? Deputy Sup^^rintendeul 

The Deputy Superintendent of Lducation shall 
, he appointed hy the Siipcrmtemlenl Ul lUUtca 
tion. His/her duties wdl he detcrniincii and as- 
signed to him/her hy the Superintendent, and 
he/she will serve lor the. SuperirttendetU in 
his/her ahsence.^** 

3. Office of Managehricnt and Finance 

1 he Oince of Management and Finance is 
headcil hy a person appointed by the Superin- 
tendent of L^tlucalion and given the title of 
Deputy Superintendertt of Management and 
Finance, This officer has the responsibility for 
mcmctary and budget considerations, finding 
and overseeing funding for programs within 
the department's purposes, managing grants, 
and other accounting duties for the depart- 
ment.^^ 

4. Office of Auxiliary Programs 

The Office of Auxiliary Programs is headed by 
a person appointed by the Superintendent of 
Education and who is given the title of 
Assistant Superintendent of the Office of Aux- 
iliary Programs. This office handles special 
projects and educational activities such as 
manpower services (personnel), technical 
assistance, (information. Workshops. or 
parental involvement and other areas of loc"al 
school district'^needs). veteran s education and 
training^ adult education, and childhood 
' development (early childhood evaluation, 
placement, and f;uoily assistance j.^*^ 
5 Office of VocalionaLPrograms 

The Office of Vocational Programs is headed 
by a persop appointed by the Superintendent 
of Ediication and who is given the title of 
Assistant Superintendent of the Office of Vo- 
cational Programs. Thts office handles the 
function' relating to v^iculional-technical train- 
ing.^** 

6. Office of Special Education 

the Office of Special Education is directed by 
a person appointed hy the Superintendent of 
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l ilucatKMi iitnl ts tallcil Assisiaiit SiipLMinlL'n 
ilcfU 111 the CHluc ul S|)CLiiil I tliKMlinn Wus 
(h\ismii pcrloinis the (iiiilIioiis of ilic Stale 
kI.iIiiij: to tlic cvaluiUiDH t)t Lliiltlrcn and the 
cducahon i>l cxocphniial cliikliL'n^' An 
"oxccptiniial cliilil ' has been Jctincil in Xhc 
Ifgisliitivc iict as any cliiUi who is mentally re- 
tatilciL ^jiIKhI and Kilcntcd. hartl of hearing, 
ilcat. visually handicapped, ediiealionally han 
iHf^J-appeil. t)r has unpaired speech or a severe 
language liistirtier or is a slow learner I his 
area also provides, in addition to special etlu 
cation lor children m the catej^ories pist men 
lu)nevl. rclatci! services such as psychological 
services, phv^ieal and occiipatu>iKil llwrapy. 
recreation, medtcal iissislancc counseling, aiul 
lrfinsportatu>n 

7. Offfiee of Academic l*ro>»rams 

I he Otiice ol Acadennc Programs is ad 
niiiustered bv a person iippointed by the Su 
peruileiulenl ot l-tlucation known as the 
Assistant Siiperinleiulent oT the Ollice of 
Academic Programs ! ius ilircctor perlorms 
the lunctions i>t the Slate relating to teacher 
certiticatu>n, the Right to Read program, pro- 
grams relating to elemenlary and secondary 
etiucaiii)n, and rtlaleti programs.-'* 

8. . (iijvfrnor's Special Commission on Kducali^>n 

Services 

rhe Ciovernor's Special Comniissii>n on l:du- 
catu)nal Services is responsible lor the super 
vision, control, tlireciu>n, and administration 
of the State's programs on higher educational 
t'inanciai assistance and scholarship programs. 
It IS composed ol the executive secretary to 
the Governor, the Stale Superintendent of 
Hducalion^. the chairperson of the Board of 
IMementiiry and Secondary Education, the 
chairperson of each of the four other educa- 
titmal boards, and four registered voters, "^'^ 
9. Bureau of Childhf|ad Development 

The director of the Bureau of Childhood 
Development is apipointed by the Superinten- 
dent ot Education This division prt)vides 
leadership in childhood development, im- 
provement, coordination, evaluation, and 
family assistance. It also has the responsibility 
for developing an annual plan to assure the ef- 
ficient delivery of services to children and 
their families 



10. Slate Advisory ( ouncil lo tiureaii of C'hiUP 
hood Development 

I he State Advisory ( fruincil to the Bureau of 
Childhood Oevelopmcnt makes recommcMula- 
tions to the bureau of ways which will enable 
"children to ticvelop to the maximum level 
the physical, mental, and social potentials 
which they possess/'*^ 

Did You Know That? 

There are several provisions in the law on public 
elementary and seeond;uy education which atfect 
you and your child. Here are but ;i tw. 

Can a parent or guardian be penali/ed for failing; 

lo see that their children attend school? 

Yes The law stales that every parent or other 
person residing within the State of Eouisiana hav 
ing control or charge of any child between the 
ages of 7 and 15 shall send such child to a public 
or pnvate^school 

Whoever fails lo assure their children's com- 
pliance with this attendance requirement may be 
iissessed a fine of S I *> lor each day of the viola- 
tion 

In addition, the law i'urther states that if a per- 
son having control or charge of a child persuades 
or compels the child to miss school on a regular 
school day and at regular school hours lor the pur- 
pose of being involved in unauthorized denu^nstra- 
tions, that person shall be plunished by being lined 
noi more than ^100 or placed/ in prison for not 
more than 10 da^ViU. 

What are the exemptions from compulsory at- 
tendance? 

The law provides that children under the follow- 
ing categories are exempted from compulsory at- 
tendance. 

1. Children mentally, physically, or emotionally 
incapacitated lo perform school duties, and chil- 
dren unable to profit from further school ex- 
perience. These exemptions must be certified in 
writing by a psychiatrist, psychologist, recog- 
nized evaluation center, or clinic or profes- 
sionally quaUfied person or agency designated 
by the parish or city school board; 

2. Children living outside the boundaries of a 
city town, or municipality, more than 2-1/2 
miles from a school of suitable grade where 
adequate free transportati(m is not furnished by 
the school board: 
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^ ( hiUlun tfiiipcMiiiily cx^ nsod frnin school 
iKtaiisc 4)1 llu* tol lowing: 

a C hiKhvtKvvhosc lilV woiikl he ciuliiii^c i td \\ 
thiV vvtrt* In U;i\f luniic m oihri place ol 
L(»minit!!UMil hccausi- tit muiu- illiu'ss. 
l> 1 liiUhcn whiisc al)siiK<' is caused hy a 
ticalh in llu- lamily aiul whose af>seiue will 
not >M\ l)i ViMUl I wi ek. 

c ( hihln ii whose ahseiiec* is caused hy a seri 
ous illness 111 the lamily and the visiinig 
teacher, rcpreseiil in^ Chihl Wellare and Al 
tcndiwicc. approves. 

d ( hilitren whose absence is cadged hy a rcli 
gums prelerence lioliday 
I he law lurihcr provulcs that work rclaled 
absences ol chiUlren will not he excused 

What are iht- reqiJiremints for a child ^nteritiK 
the State's public elementary^ and secondary 
school system? 

t I very child entering school within ihc Stale, 
whether kindergarlcn or day care eenler. must 
show proof to Ihc school achninisirator i)!* being 
"imniuni/eit against <liplheria. tetanus, whot)ping 
cough, poiimyelitis. measles, and other commu- 
nieable diseases^" or proof may be presented that 
such imnuinizalion procedures have begun 

2 l-very child entering schoc^l ft)r the first time 
and each student entering senior high school 
shall be tested for sickle eeH anemia, and proof 
of the results of this lest must be submitted to 
the^tfichool . 

3 Any child transferring from another school 
system m t)r out of Slate, must submit proof of 
immunization 

4, Hvery child entering schiiol for the firsi lime 
is required to submil a copy of his/hcV birth cer- 
tifieale lo the school principal This birth cer- 
tificate must be from ihe local or Slate Bureau 
<if Vita! Statistics A siudent born in Louisiana 
is given 15 days to proiluce proof of birth and 
a siudent born out t)f Slate is given 30 days/'^ 
What is the age of school attendance? 
Every child in the Slate who is 6 years old al the 
beginning of a school session or within 4 months 
of that period is required lo enter school at the 
beginning of the school year, However, any parish 
i>r municipal school hoard may rule that '^only 
children attaining the age of 6 on or before 
December 3 1 may enter regular school al the 
beginning of the term or session."^'* 

Can your child be suspended? How? By whom? 
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I III*' law now provides thai 'every ti aclu i I** 
aiithori/ed ti) hokl every pupil to strict acccuiiita 
hdily foi any disorderly coiuha t in school oi on 
the playground/' and ttuis, alh»ws leasoiiiihlc uso 
(»f corporal punishment 

Additionally, school, principals are authon/ed to 
stispend pupils whii 

I conduct tlieiiiselves in a wilKully disobedient 

iiiaiiner; 

2. Treat teachers. f>rincipals. or other scfiool 
personnel with intent In he disrespecthil, 

3. Use profane words; 

4 Use tobacco, alcoholie drinks, or tiriigs on 
school property; 

5. Damage school property; • 

6. Deface school property^ 

7. Carry weapons on school property. 

H. Leave school grounds or classes without per 
mission; 

9 Constantly arriving al sehciol late; or 
10. Violate any local school regulation or rule/" 
Is your child entitled to a hearing; if suspended? 
Yes Before a suspension, a student or his/her 
representative may be afforded an informal hear- 
ing with the principal, if the siudent if thought lo 
be dangerous, he/she may he suspended and given 
a hearing afterwards. 

The principal must provide the parent with writ- 
ten notice of the suspension and the reas(>n for the 
suspension. 

Can your chtid be expelled? How? By whom? 

Yes, Any student comrriiTOfng one of the offenses 
above may be expelled hy the principal of the 
school. Ihe principal musji recommend such actii^n 
to the superintendent of the school system of that 
locality. The superintendent or someone else of 
his/her choosing will conduct a hearing to make 
the determination as to the siudent s expulsion or 
lo recommend alternative action.'*^ 

The teacher making the charges against the stu- 
dent and the student charged may be present and 
represented at the hearing. 

If a decision is rendered against the student, it 
may be appealed to the local school board wiihiri 
5 days. If the school boa^^pholds the decision of 
the superintendent, the pdVent or representative of 
the student may appeal the decision within 10 days 
lo the district court of the parish where the school 
is located.'*'^ 




A sliulcni who Uas hccii siis|HMi<icti \Utcc iimos 
Will upon lHMn^» sils|Uiuk(l ;iiin|luM oi ttu- Invirtli 
linu*. he rxpclliHl ** 

your child ht* (*iip4*IU-fl for hi-iiiK lonviitiMl of 

a criminiil nfferm*? 

I he liiw requires th;il any MmlriU eoiivu ti'il o! 
a tch)ny or phicc^^itt a pivcnilc iiisiiiiHioii lor an 
acl, which if conHn^ttcil by an ailiill would he a 
lelony, may be expclleil by ihe U>cal school bt)ard 
wilh a iwo'lhirds vole/*^ 

Hoxv are students handled who trannot he 
disciplined hy parent(s) or sehiMil? 
The law provules thai iiiKulpislable i>r inn)!ri^»i. 
b!e ehililren, whi>, ihrough no lanll i)t then parents 
or liiiors or olher peisons having ehai>»e ol iheni'' 
on .1 ei>nsistenl basis cause, I he ihsruptuin ol" the 
schi>ors ortierly process shall be lernieil 
"delinquent" am! can be reporiei! u> the JuvlmiiIc 
Couri of Fast Baton Rouge Parish (ihe tainily 
court) and there handleil as the courl tieciiies 

Ibis tleicrminali*>n is matle by ihc l-ouisiana 
Division t>f C'hiUI Welfare and Atienilance Ihe 
child welfare and aitenilance division wUI be 
disciisseil laier i>n in I his scciion /**^ 

Is sex education taught in the elementary or 
secondary education system for the State of Loui- 
siana? 

Nt> The Louisiana Siaie Legislature in 1970 
prtihihit^d any elementary or secondary school in 
this State or any school teacher frt)m teaching any 
courses in sex education. Any person v'lolaiing-ihis 
section will be punished/*^ 

Can your child receive free lunch? 

Louisiana law provides that "Lunches will be 
furnished to the school children of the Stale under 
the supervision ahd regulation of the Slate Board 
of Lducation The law further provides that the 
board of elementary and secondary cducaiii>n is 
authorized lo enter mto contracts with Federal 
agerrcics to receive funds for lunch program **^ 
Your local school hoard can provide you with in- 
formation on how you may participate in the free 
lunch progra^n. . 

Can your child be incarcerated for habitual 

absence or tardiness? 

Yes. .The visiting teacher or other representative 
of the division of child welfare and attendance 
may cause a child to be placed in a home or in 
a public or private juvenile institution for excessive 
absences from school or excessive tardiness. How 
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ever, ihe visitut^i leaebei 01 olIic^V represeiilalivi* of 
cliHd wellaie aiul aHeiulaiui* must iiohlv ihe 
paiein Altei the (>aienl is noliluil. the I asi Ualon 
Kou^e Taiish laiinly Coiiil is nolilud ami will 
lake aclion 

Can a parent or Kua^ian of a retarded child he 
punished for failing to i-nsure that that child at- 
tends schiml? 

Yes A pareni or >>iiarduin oi a menially or 
physically tleficieni child must see lo ii ihai the 
chiUI altends a special sclioi>l or special classes if 
so assignedr^ 

A pareni or ^iiar<ha!i violaimj; Uns seclKio iiVay 
be fined tor earh ilay lluil llic child ihios nol 

atlend^'^^ 

l><M«s the sch<M>l system of Louisiana have a 
public sch(M>l accountahility law? 

Yes Ihe Louisiana Legislature provided for 
public school accountabiliiy in an efbui lo evalii 
ate anti assess our public schools I he superinlen 
deni of edueaiion is chargeil with ihc responsibihly 
of developing an eilucaiional accouniability pro 
gram to be apprtived by ihe board of elementary 
and secondary education, Incluiled Lxluca 
tiimal accountability program is thc^ dnHl<>pment 
of a method by which pupil and leacher proficien 
cy may bi* irsled/^^ 

Can you Miif*nd your local .school board meeting 

or meeting;*- *r State education agencies? 

\ '1 I br I I siana Legislature in its 1^77 rcgu^ 
lar se tvM! rec njetcd st)me of its existing laws lo 
alU)w for the following, which may be referred to 
as the "Open Meetings Aci.*'" 

The law states thai meetings are defined as 
"official convening of town and city councils, po- 
lice juciw iind 'other governing bodies, school 
hoards and boards^^of pubhc uiilities, and all State, 
parish, and muni^ipal boards or authorities with 
policy making' or administrative functions which 
receive or expend tax funds and others." All of the 
meetings of the above mentioned bodies shall he 
open tif the puhlic. ( Emphasis added )^^, 

Notice must be given by all public bodies in 
writing of the time, date, and place of their 
meetings and such notice must be given no later 
than 24 hours prior to the meeting.^* 

The district attorney of the parish may enforce 
this section when a citizen claims that the 
privileges granted by law were denied him/her,*"* 




Anv piihliL IwkIv im;iv h.ivi' a ^ losi li * nu riin^ 
u|uin thi- .tllnin.Hivo wMi n| uvo thirds ol iis \oi 
in^* MH inlu is pu siMil .It an tiju n riu cliMf* loi wliu h 

1U»! in* ,W .IS I'M "^^ 

A iMihhi \un\\ iUns Ihm- tlu* ii^lu tit htdd .1 
V Kisi il nu'i iin^ iiiiili i ihc lnlKiwin^ t lu unisl.niLOs 

I li» tlisLtJss \\w \ li.ir.K ti t . the pnWcssitin.il 
LiMiipotciUf, tlic physiL.il i)T nu nt.il hiMlth nl .i 
sku^W uuhvuliuil pnuu^nl that such uulivuni.il 
in. IV rcijuiu- ih.it siali ilisciissnui he heltl .it an 
i»prn nuHling." , 
2. Slralcj»y sessions iu ne^».otialiuns witli respect 
ii» eolleclive h.ug.unuij^ 01 hti^^atunv when an 
iMH'ii ineeim^^ wiuiM liave a ile't 1 micntal etteet 
on the haf^»ainu^^ htiK!atin>^ ptisitmn *»l die 
puhhe hiuiy, 

^ niseuvsjon re^iardin^ tlie ilev ehipinenl of 
plans i>r deviees ref^.irdmj^ sceuntv services ni 
security personnel. 

4 hivcsti^»ative prticeethn^s leg.irding allegatmns 
4)1 niisCiinduct . 

^ ( ases t»l extraoidinary emergency, which 
sh.dl he Inniteil to n.itnral disaster, threat ol 
•epuleniie, civil distiir haiices, siippressuwi tit in 
surrections. or the repelhny ot invasuuis ot other 
in. liters of sinnlar nia^nitmlc. 

(> Any t>lher matters now providcil tor or as 
may he pri»\uled hy the legishiture 
C an you obtain records or see the records of 
Stale Kovernmental agencies, such as your local 
schtMil board? 

I he law require- that each State ^nvernine nial 
agency t»r hiKlv 

1 Puhhsh a f< 1 ori of its or^aiii/alion. stat 

the geiK ' Mil e ami method ot its opera' 
tions .uul the rnelhods whcrehy the puhlic may 
tihtain uitormalKMi or make suhmtssions or 
rei|uests. 

2 Aihipi rules setting forth the nature <iiul 
rcqniremenis o| all hernial and inti>rnial 
proceilures availahle, inchidmg a ilcscripiion ot 
all t\»rins .uul instructions use<i hy the agency. 

^ Have copies ol rules and procedures and in 
lerpretations ot such rules availahle ti» the 
public, .inil 

4 HaN.e all tirders and decisions of the hoaril or 
agency available tor the public 
W hat is the Louisiana I)i\ision of C hild Welfare 
and Attendance? 



I he Slate supei intt iuleht i>i edm alioii appoints 
Iroiri his/hei si. ill. .1 pt isoii to siive .is duecloi ot 
t hdtl wellaii ami .it h iidam r I ach paiish .uul 
t itv school svsteui t iuplovs a peisiuKs) to .u i as 
a repieseni.HiM- ol i hiM wi Haie ami .itti ndaiue 
I lu st- pt is^uis aie soiuelinies leteiti il lo as visiting 
IC.ieliei ( s ) 

I he poweis ami liutu s <\\ \isituig tiMcheis. 01 
siipeivisor ol child welfaie and alteiidanci- .lie 

1 Maintain ami Keep pupil atleml.uice lecouls 
till loiiiis approved hv the ho.iid of elenientaiy 
and secorulaiy eilu^.ituui 

2 liuesiig.iie case ot nom-nr ollineiit .uul uiu k 
cused ahseiues fioiu schotd ot .ill cluldten 
wtihin i iunpulsoiv si luu»l attend. nice age 

^ (osen wittleii ri^itice lo p.iients 01 tiitoi ot the 
ict^uireiueiit of compulsoiN .itteiulaiice ai the 
chilli uuhcatmg that nt» valid le.isiui h.is been 
given lor the chiMs noneii rolliiieiit 01 unex 
euseil .ibsence .tiid nijuire t>ie .Utiiidance of 
saul child within ^ d.iys fiom notice 
4. \'isit luuue of af)seiit student duiiiig school 
titiie .uul report \^^ parents. tuti)r. im principal 

Ke4:p .iccurate reconJs ^^\ attendance ot all 
children and repi*rt t<i paiish siipe nntenilent id 
etiucation ami State ilireetiir of child wellare 
aiiil attemlanee * 



Summary 



Any parent, guardian kh interested eiti/eii may 
call their h>cal parish or municipal scho<i| hoani 
office to libtain uih>riiiation eoncernmg any p.irt of 
the schiuil system f-or turther information or tor 
intorniatuui ct>ncernirig State edlicitu wial agencies, 
you can contact 

l.tuiisiana State [)eparlnient t)| I ducalion 
(^2(^ North 4th Street 
liatim Rtuige. I imisian.i 7()S04 
lelephone (S(M) S - S 1 ()<^ 
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Chapter 6 _ ^ 

Where and How to File Complaints 



This chapter is designed to acquaint you with 
the procedures for Hling complaints, seeking infor- 
mation, and requesting conferences with school of- 
ficials. Two sections are^ included in this chapter: 
sample letters and where to file complaints. 

The sample letters are provided to help you cor- 
respond with public officials. Howcyer,?these sam- 
ple letters j^hould Jlot be copied exactly. Instead, 
they should he read carefully and the parts that 
apply to your particular case used. The letters^ pro- 
vided are;, " . 

1 . Sample letter for filing a Title VI (racial or 
ethnic origin discrimination) complaint with the 
U S. Department of Health, Educationf and Wel- 
fare (HEVV). \. 

2. Sample letter for filing a Title IX (sex dis- 
crimination) coijiplaint with HEW?' 

3., Sample letter for requesting a conference or 
meeting with a teacher or counselor. 

4, Sample letter for requesting a conference 
with a school principal, 

5. Sampkr letter for requesting permission to 
speak before ihe school bt)ard. 

The places where you can send cornplaints are 
listed. The address of the Title I division of ESEA 
is included if you need to file a Title I complaint- 
No sample Titli? I complaint letter has been in- 
cli^dcd because there is no- set form, A letter 
simply stating the projblem^ with th^ appr(;ipriate 
background information such us name, address, 
-name of sch<5ol, and school district should be suffi- 
cient. Also, an address is listed for slhc regional 
HEW office in Dallas, Texas where you can fj^le 
,Title VI and Title IX complaints. Finally, a copy 
of the Equal Employment Opportunitja Commis- 
sion (EEOC) Form 5 for filipg charges of dis- 
crimination in employment is provided. ^ 

Where to File a Title I Complaint 

Title I - Director of ESEA Programs 
- Slate Dep^lrtment of Education 
626 North ^ih 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70X04 
Tetephone: (504) 389-5 109 



Where to File Title VI and Title iX 
Complaints 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Office for Civil Rights 

1114 Commerce - . 

Dallas, Texas 75202 . 
Telephone: (214) 655-4005 

Where to File a Complaint with the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC) { 

New Orleans District Oftlce \ 
Hale Boggs Federal Building 
500 Camp Street 
Suite 1007 

New Orleans^ Louisiana 70130 
Telephone: (504) 589-2721 
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Employment Complaint 

Instructions for filing a Charge of Discrimination, EEOC Form 5 

In order for there to exist a valid charge of discrimination, the following must appear: 

• 1: The reason for discrimination must have been on the basis of race, c6lor, religion, national origin, 
sex.^ ' ;* ^' 

2, The discrimination must have involved one of the following four major groups: 

a. Ernployers of 15 or more persons. 

b. A labor union with 15 or more members, or which refers persons for employment. 

c. A^employment ?gen<?y dealing with employers of 15 or more persons. 

d. joint labor-management apprenticeship program of covered employers and unions. 
The last specific act of discrimination occurred hin 1 80 days of filing the complaint. 

Source: Sao Antonio EEOC District Office 
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CHARGE OF DISCRJMINATION 


EtOC CHABGC NO. ' ; 


FQFM APPROVED 


K' INSTRUCTIONS 
If you have d complaint, fill in this form aiid mail it to the ^Jqual Employment 
Opportunity 0onirnis&ion'6 Oistrict O/fice in yoiir area* In most coses, o chofQe 
must be filed wilh th^ ECOC within a specihcd time alter the discri-rainolory cclv v 
took place. IT IS THEREF^OHH IMPORTANT TO FILE YOUR CHARGE AS 
SOON AS POSSIBLE. (Attach extra sheets of paper if necessary*) 


CAUSE OF DISCRIMINATION 


I ~| RACE OR COLOR | ■ | SEX ^ 
1 1 RLL1 Gl OUS CREED , 


NAMC (Indicate Ur, or Mg^) 


DATE Of BIRTH 


STfieCT AOORESS 


COUNTY 


S6CIAL SECURITY NO. f ^ * ^ 


CITY. STATE. AND ZIP CODC 


TELEPHONE NO. (Include area code) 



THE FOLLOWING PERSON ALWAYS KNOWS WHERE TO CONTACT ME 



NAME (Indicale Mr. or Ms J ^' 


TELEPHONE NO, (fnciudc area code) 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY, .5i*TE. AND ZIP COOE 



LIST THE EMPLOYER, LABOR ORGANIZATION, EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEE, STATE OR 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT WHO DISCRIMINATED AGAINST YOU (H more ihan one, list alt) 



NAME 


STELEPHONE JiO. (Inciude area code) 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE, AND ZIP CODE . .. 


OTHERS V^HO , * 
DISCRIMINATED 
AGAINST YOJ 
af any) 






CHAAGL FILED WtTH 
STATE/LOCAL GOV*T. 
AGENCY 

□ yes PHno 


DATE FILED 


AGENCY CHARGE FILED WITH (Name and address) 


APPROXIMATE NO. OF EMPLOYEE S/mEMSE RS OF COMPANY OR UNION THIS 
CHAf?G£ IS FILED AGAINST.^ 


DATE MOST RECENT OH CONTINUING 0 1 SCR IM 1 f^AT 1 ON TOOK PLACE 
(Month, day^ and year) 



Statement is for^the use of the United States Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, I hereby certify: 



I swear or olfirm i^^Qt I have read the above charge and thot it 
is trofe to the best of my knovyfledqe, information ond belief. 




SUBSCRIBED AND SWORN TO BEFORE ME THIS DATE 
(Day, month, and yedrj 


DATE 


CHARGING PARTY (Signature) 


JBLIC 








cu 


SIGNATURE (if tt IS difficult for you io get a Sottiry Public 'o sign 
this, sign- your cm n name and mail to the Dtxtrict Office, The 
Commis Stan Wiii notarize the charge for you 'at a later date,) 


Subscribed and sworn <o belcce this CKOG representative. 


RY 


DATE 


SlGN'AruRE AND TITLE 


NOTA 






Previous editions of this form may be u 


sed. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1 97 3-728-45 1 / 1 2&Q 3-i 

CPO 871.lft« 



Date: 



Sample Letter 
Filing A TWe VI Complaint 

^Ij.S. Deparlmcni of Health, Education, and . *^ . ^ 

Welfare Y 
Orfico for Civil Rights ~ ' ^ 

I I 14 Commerce . 
Dallas. Texas 152{>2 ■■ 

RE: TiUe VI COMPLAINT 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to file a Title VI complaint with youf office because I have been discriminated against on the basis 
of national origin.^ The specific incident of discrimination occurred less than 180 days ago.^ ' 



(Describe the specific incident here)* 



-A 



It is my beljef that this was a discriminatory practice and that it is in contravention to Titlfe VI which prohibits 
discrimination based on race, color^ or national origin in any project or activity rcccivingvFederal funds. 
I do not (or do) wish you to use my name in investigating this. complaint. 
Please keep me informed of any action taken on behalf of this complaint. 

Sincerely, " . * ^ I 

(Sign nanie);^ ^ ' ^ — 

. Return Address ' . 

< |feiephonc Number ^ ' ' * 



1. Here explain on what basis you were discriminated: Pace, color,. or national origin. 



2. If fhe type of discrimination is ongoing and is continuous, you may not have to file withiflflgO days although 
it is alw lys safer to do so within the 180 days. \ 

3. If possible, include the'date the alleged discrimination occurred, the person responsible, the person's title and 
department, your work relaUonship to the person committing the alleged discrimination, and whether other per- 
sons are similarly treated. 
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SHinplfl^^etter ^ 
4^ Hlln^ATitle IX Complaint { 3 

u s . d }p 



^ . Date: % 

parln^cnt dfl^ajih. EducationV and ' , 
Welfare , \j ^ ^ ' 

Office for Civil Rights ' ^ 
1 I 14 Commerce 
Dallas, Texas 7520^^ 

Re: TITLE IX COMPLAINT ) ' 
Dear Sir: 

I would like to file a Title IX complaint with your office because I have been discriminated against on tlic basis 
of sex. The specific incident of discrimination occurred less than 180 days ago.V . — 



(Describe the specific incident here) 



It is my belief that this was a discriminatory practice and that it is in contravention to Title IX which prohibits 
discrimination based on sex in any project or activity receiving Federal funds. 

I do not (or do) wish to use my name in investigating this complaint. 

Sincerely, ' i 

(Sign Jlame) \ 
Return Address ^ 
Telephone Number • 



1. If the type of discrimination is ongoing and is continuous, you may not have to file within 180 days although 
it is always safer to do so within 180 days. 

2. If possible, include the date the alleged discrimination occurred, the person responsible, the person's title and 
department, your work relationship to the person committing the alleged discrimination, and whether other 
persons are similarly treated. 




Sample Letter . 
Requesting A Conference Witlv^A Teacher Or Counselor 



Teacher's Name 



(Address) 



Elementary Scho 



(City State Zip Code) 



Date: 



\ 



Dear 



_, is in yourkhird grade class. I wouldlyice very much to meet with 



My son, l ' _V/ 

you next week to dhcM hl^'rbgress in school. At that time,'! would like to see samples of hls-WJrkTn class" 
his test scores, grades, and any other materials^which you feel are pe^tinent.^ 
I will be happy to meet with you after school any day next week at your convenience 
I look forward to hearing from you. ' 

Very truly yours, . <«f 

\ . ■ . 

((Sign name) 
Return Address 
Telephone Number 
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Sample Lettei^^ 

Requesting Corife^rence With Principal 

Date: 

Principal - ^ 

^ High School ^ 



^'(Address) 



" (City /State Zip^Code) 



Dear 



My daughter, : is a senior at Knight High School. On April 8, 1975, my daughter 

informed me that she had been suspended from school. I, however, received no formal notification either as to 

the suspension, the reason^ for the suspension, or the length of time involved. ~ 

I would like to meet with you to discuss this matter at your earliest convenience. . 

Very truly yours, ^ 

(Sign name) ■ ^• 

Return Address 

Telephone Number v 



Sample Letter ' 

Requesting Permission to Speak Before the School Bbard 

I : 

W . ' " Date: 

President of School Board ^^"^ 

Address . . ■■ ^ * 



City ; - . State ' . Zip CoSe 



Dear . '_ • 

My naiiie is — 1_ ___ and I live at 



I would like 



to be placed on the agenda to appear before the school board at the next meeting of the board I plan to discuss 

■ : ^ . 4 . 



Please notify me when the next meeting is tolje held and the approximate time when^I can expect to speak. My I 
telephone number is ' " I 



teieph 
Sincerely, 

(Sign name) 



Appendix A 

Dealing with People in the Education Pyramid 



In chapter I an illustration is given of the educa- 
tion pyrarnid showing the United States Constitu- 
tion^ the basic foundation By examining eiach 
levePof the pyramid, it is possible to -identify the 
foles-of key individuals and government bodies in- 
volved in public education. 

A slightly different picture, which shows the 
* many people who influence public education, is 
provided as figure A in this summary. You will 
note how many different people at different levels 
arc involved in education. Som^ are involved 
directly, others indirectly. Some ard^ involved con- 
stantly, otheri infrequently. The ^challenge 
presented to a student(s) or parent(s) is in dealing 
with the many people at all levels of the education 
pyramid. 

To help you understand how you can deal with 
people responsible in one way or another for what 
happens in the schools, we have prepared an ac- 
^ tion guide for your use. This action guide is ac- 
tually a summary of the material provided in chap- 
ters I and 3. The summary lists possible decisions 
or actions of individuals in the varijbus levels of the 
pyramid, ways in which you ,dan influence their 
decisions or actions, and some suggestions on what 
you can do if you are not Satisfied with the results. 
For example, you will note that.(l) a teacher 
might discipline a student; (2) a parent might 
confer with the teacher about the action; and (3) 
the parent might go to the principal if not satisfied 
with results of the conference with the teacher, Jf, 
after conferring with the prj^ipal, the parent is 
still not satisfied, there are several other steps that 
can be taken, including meetings with the superin- 
tendent and the school board. Also opfen as a pos- 
sibility is court action, if the right circumstances 
exist, - *^ / . 

The summary does not include the possible ac-, 
tions under every possible circumstance. Rather -it 
provides some^ examples for consideration. The 
decision on what actions to take and their results 
r' depends on ^ the individuals /involved and many 
^ other factors which cannot be covered here due to 
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limited space. The important thing to remember is 
that' there are way3 to improve schools, resolve 
special problems, anj^ protect your rights as a stu-^ 
dent or parent. ^ 



. Suggestions for Dealing with 
Peopie in the Education Pyramid 

Teacher 

Example^of D0Cl9lon9 or Actions 

1. Discipjlhes child by scolding, giving special as- 
signment, excluding from class, etc. 

2. Assigns student to a special §rQup in the class, v 

3. Prepares and submits itel^s for the student's** 
school record. 

4. Assigns homework. ^ 

5 Schedules field trips and odtside speakers. 

6. Involves parents in class activities. 

7. Meets with parents on student progress and 
problems. 

8. Requires students to buy extra materials. 

9. Tests student's progress. 

10. Acts as sponsor or advisor to student clubs. 

11. Teaches student, decides to pass or fail stu- 
dent. 

■ 12% Recommends; student discipline to principal, 
placement in ability groups, textbooks and 
teaching materials, need for special programs. 

Way$ to Influonco Them 

1. Have a conference at kieginning of school year 
to discuss mutual expectations, 

2. Have conference after incident, problem occurs. 

3. Follow up with note or letter, 

4. Participate as a classroom volunteer, 

5^. Have conference with principal to disquss con- 
cerns, suggestions. 

6 Get other parents to get involved in class activi- 
ties. 

7 Get teacher invofvcS in neighborhood activities.* 

What to do If not SatMiod with Reaultt 

1. File an official complaint with principal. 
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2. Notify ^ superintendent of diwatisfaction and 
reason. 

3. Notify school board of dissatisfaction and 
reason. 

4. Petition to have teacher reprimanded,, trans- 
ferred and/or dismissed. 

3. Go to court if you, believe law or constitution 
has been violated. 

Counselor or Attendance Officer ^ 



exMmpl09 of Oecte/ont or Actions / 

I. Disciplines student; works with 
cases. 



•problem" 



2. Administers and r^ates psychological and injtel- 
ligence tests. 

3. Provides career guidance and recommends col- 
lege or vocational courses. 

4. Provides adjustment counseling. } 

5. Investigates truancy. 

6. Reviews home environment, meets with parents. 
^7. Prepares items for student's records. 

8. Recommends: discipline, suspension, expulsion, 
group assignment, special education, new pro- 
grams. 

W9y9 to Influonco Thorn i^ 

1. Have conference at beginning of school year. / 

2. Have conference when you believe there is a 
problem. / 

3. Follow up with note or letter. / 

4. Ask to see student's record. 

5. Ask for justification when you see unfavorabi 
items. 

6. Get other parents to do the same. 

7. Get counselor/attendance officer involved in 
neighborhood activities. 

^ . Whot to do If not SktMlod with RoMultw 

1. File official complaint with principal. 

2. Notify superintendent of dissatisfaction and ab- 
peal, if necessary. ' 

3. Notify school board of dissatisfaction artQ ap- 
peal, if necessary. 

4. Petition to have counselor reprimanded^ trahs- 
^^Jieff^, or dismissed. ^ 

5. ^O^to court if you believe law or constitution 



2. Reviews disciplinary action of teachers. 

3. Expf^ls and suspends students. ^ 

4. Apiiroves student assemblies. 

5. A9ministers district policy on student behavior 
and dress <;odes. 

6. Approves* extracurricular activities. ^ 

7. Supervises school staff. « . 

8. Responsible for school goals and objectives. 

9. Supervises curriculum. 

10'. Assigns personnel within the school. 

1 1. Authorizes ability grouping and tracking. 

12. Oversees facility and equipmenih maintenance, f 
1/3, Works with parents and total community. 

f 4. Purchases school materials. . 
.Is. Initiates new programs aijfd activities. * 
16. Interprets district policies. 
jll. Recommends: special programs, teacher train- 
ing, personnel, materials, building needs. 

WMjfM to Influonco Thmm 

' I. Have a conference at the beginning of Sfhool 
year. ^ 

2. Have a conference when you do not get favora- 
ble results from teacher or counselor 

3. Participate in PTA and other schcfol activities. 

4. Get other parents involved in school activities. 

5. Have group meetings with principal. 

6. Get principal involved in community activities. 

7. Participate in advisory committees. 

Whot to do U not SmtMlA with A^sufts 

1. File official complaint with superintendent. 

2. Notify school board of dissatisfaction and ap- 
peal, if necessary. 

3. Petition to have principal reprimanded, tran?-^ 
ferred, or dismissed. 

4. Go to court if you believe law or constitution 
has been violated. 



/has been violated. 

Principal!^ 



EuMmploM of DocMonM or Actions 

1. Disciplines student. 
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Superfntendent ^ 

ExMmpl09 of D€€hlon9 or ActldnM 

1. Disciplines stu^,^nts. ^ 

2. Reviews tliscipjlnary actions of principals. 

3. Expels and suspends students. 

4. Develops curriculum. 

5. Plans new facilities, including location. 

6. Purchases equipment, supplies, and services. 

7. Develops school budget. 

6. Supervises tax assessment and collection. 
9, Makes personnel assignments. 



10. Works with parents, organized groups, and 
media. 

11. Responsible Ur school board and recommends: 
attendance boundaries, budget allocations, tax 
rates, faculty requirements and standards, employ- 
ment policies, district goals and objectives. Federal 
programs. 

12. Works with State and Federal agencies. 

13. Appoints advisory committees. 

> . 

W9y9 to lnMuMC0 Thmm 

1. Get school board to pass favorable policies. 

2. Get school board to appoint favorable superin- 
tendent. 

3. ^Get appointed to advisory committees. 

4. Participate in an influential community or- 
ganization interested in education. 

5. Have conferences with superintendent. 

6. Meet and^ork with administrative staff. 

7. Get influential people to support your efforts. 

& Show the numerical and political strength of 
your efforts. 

r 

What to do n not SatMled with ffesufts 

1. File official complaint with school board. 

2. Notify State agency of dissatisfaction. 

3. Petition to have superintendent reprimanded or 
dismissed. 

4. Ask Federal agencies or courts to intervene if 
you believe law or constitution has been v]olate;d. 

5. Develop public opinion against results. 

6. Participate in next election campaign. 

School Board 

Exampl09 of Decl$ions or Actlont 

1. Hire and supervise district superintendent. 

2. Establish employment policies. 

3. Establish district policies, goals, and objectives. 

4. Approve core curriculum. ^ 

5. Approve facility plans'and location. 
6l Contract with consultants. 

7. Approve Federal program applications. 

8. Establis|; ta)^atio6 and rates. 

9. Hold appeals hearings. 

10. Instruct superintendent Jo initiate new pro- 
grams. 

I I. Establish school budget. 

12. Establish attendance areas. 

13. Approve ability grouping, tracking, and testing 
practices. 

14. Set policy on bilingual education. 



15. Develop plans for desegregation and equal 
education. 

16, Appoint advisory committee. 

WayM to tntkionco Thorn 

1. Try to get favorable Candidates elected. 

2. Get to know board members. 

3. Have board members participate in your, 
neighborhood or group activities. 

4. Get superintendent to recommend in your be- 
half. 

5. Appear and speak at board meetings. 

6. Present facts supporting' your p6sition: 

7. Get others to jneetv write, and spe<ik. 
8., Develop public opinion in your behalf. 

9. Remind them of State and Federal legal require- 
ments. 

10. Get favorable appointments on advisory com- 
mittees. 

What to do If not Satlatl^d with Aesu/ts 

1. Appeal to State education agency. ^ 

2. Appeal to State board of education. 

3. Ask Slate courts to intervene if you believe laws 
or constitution have been violated. 

4. Ask Federal agencies or courts to intervene if 
you believe laws violated. 

5. Develop public opinion against results. 

6. Participate in next election campaign. 

Cityr County 

Examples of Qeclalons or Actions 

1. Provide school funds in some cases. ^ 
Enforce juvenile laws. 

3. Handle juvenile probation. 

4. Provide building permits. 

5. Establish and enforce local health codes and 
permits. 

6. Build and maintain streets, drainage, parks, and 
sidewalks. 

7. Can be inrcrlved in assessment and collection of 
taxes. 

8. Implement neighborhood redevelopment pro- 
grams. 

Ways to Influence Them 

1 . Try to get favorable candidates elected. 

2. Write letters with your ideas-^ concerns, sug- 
gestions, needs, and requests. 

3. Attach and present views at meetings. 
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4. Invite ofTicials ti^ local meetings and inspection 
touts. , ^ 

5. Get others to write letters and attend meetings. 

6. Present facts supporting yopr position. 

7. Get appointed to advisory boards and commit- 
tees. 

8. Present petitions. 

What to do ft not Satisfied with ReMults 

1. Appeal staff decisions to elected officials. 
.2. Seek court intervention if you believe laws vio- 
lated by decision qr action. 

3. \p^velop public opinion against results. 

4. Present new facts in your behalf 

5. Participate in next election campaigns. 

6. Seek U.S. agency or court involvement if U.S. 
laws or Constitution violated. 

Local Courts 

.Exampjof of Declslona or Actions 

• I. Rule 9n violations of local ordinances and char- 
ters, / 

2. Rule on certain public safety isspes such as traf- 
fic laws, physical violence, and vandalism. 

3. Rule on certain civil cases, such as small clairhs^. 
marriage, etc. 

Ways to Influence Them ^ 

1. File complaints with city or county district at- 
torney seeking intervention in your behalf 

2. Get a public service or civil rights legal or- 
ganization to represent you. 

3 Engage a private attorney to represent you. 

4. Help prepare backup information to prove your 
point— statements, historical facts^ statisUcs. wit- 
nesses, and expert testimony. 

*-» 

What to Ho If not Satisfied with Resuft^ ' 

1. Appeal to next higher court! 

2. Ask U.S. court to intervene, if you believe 
Federal law or Constitution violated. 

3. Work for or against election or appointment of 
judges. 

4. Work to get taws, ordihances.amended. 

e EducatioHv Agency 



(Ejcamples of Daclslons or Actions 

I . Assist local districts through corfferelKes, ton- 
sultation. evaluation, and research. 
2. Review local district budgets and policies to en- 
sure legal compliance. 
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3 Recommend policies, rules, and regulations to 
the State board, ^ 

4. Establish uniform systtm of forms, reports, and 
records for local schools. 

5. Issue teaching certificates. 

6. Issue vouchers for expenditures. 

7. Report to State board. 

8. Issue instructions and opinions to local districts. 

9. Use consultants and advisory committees. , 

10. Approve textbooks. 

1 1. Hear appeals. 

Ways to Influence Them 

1. Get to know staff members. 

2. Request that system be established lo consider 
your views. 

3. Get appointed to advisory committee. 

4. Write letters requesting ideas and information, 
related to local' problems. 

5. tiet local school district ^ to recommend 
favorably. ^ 

6. Ask staff members to visit your schools. 

7. File an official complaint concerninfg schools. 
S. Gel State board to issue favorable instructions. 

9. Coordinate with education organizations. 

10. Get State legislator to syppori your efforts. 

What to do If not Satisfied with Results 

1. Appeal to State board.' ^ 

2. Appeal to Federat agency, if Federal law in- 
volved. ^ * 

3. Appeal to Federal court, if U.S. Consiiiufton 
violated.' . 

4. Get Governor to take corrective action * 

5. Get legislator to pass more favorable law or 
ameVtdMent.*' 

6. Present new evidence to support your posi4ion. 




State Bodrd ^ 
Examples of Decisions oJ Action^ 

1. Allocate State educatiorj funds to local districts. , 

2. Appoint advisory committees, 

3. Establish State educatiorJ goals, objectives, poli- 
cies. ^ \ 

4. Recommend State cducatiorKbudgct. 
-5. Ensure budget controls. \ v 
6. Execute contracts. \ 
7^Ap point the conirpissioner, of\ education (in 
sOTle States). . 
8. Make re^laf^rep 
9., Establish [egulati 
schools. 

1^. P/escribe rutcs for ce 




Jl^gisiAiuTC. 

accreditation 



of 



ification of teachers. 



1 1. Hear appeals. 

Ways to Influ^ncn Them 

1. If elected, campaign for favored candidates. 

2. If appointed, campaign for favorable appoint- 
ments. 

3. Get Slate commissioner to recommend 
favorably. 

4. Get local schpol district to recommend 
favorably. 

5. Seek appointment to advisory committees. 

6. Write letters on specific issues. 

7. Get legislature to pass favorable laws. 

8. Present evidence supporting your position. 

9. Get others to do the same. 

10. Get Governor, attorney general, and State 
legislators to support "your efforts. 

1 1. Attend meetir^. 

What to do it notSatltfled wtth ftaauitt 

1. .Seek intervention by Federal agency or court if 
U.S. laws or Constitution violated. 

2. Seek State court intervention if State laws or 
constitution violated. 

3. Present new facts to support your position. 

4. Develop public opinion against results. 

5. Participate in next election or appointment. 

Governor 

Examplea of Decisions or Actions 

1. Establish office within the executive branch to 
study educational problems. 

2. Develop educational policies and programs. 

3. Develop educaitiohal budgets. 

4. Recommend allocation of general revenue shar- 
ing funds. 

5. Coordinate with State education agency. 

6. Supervise State police force. 

7. Sign or veto laws on education. ^ r 

8. Support suggestions and ideas through speeches, 
TV and radio, press conferences, reports, inter- 
views. 

Ways to Influ99fca Them , 

1. Pa^icipate in election campaign, 

2. Send letters with your ideas, concerns, sug- 
gestions, needs, requests. , 

. Meet with staff. ^ 
4. Meet with Governor. ^ 

. Submit evidence to support your position. 
6. Get others to meet an^^tsWrite. v , 



7. Get his friends and supporters to speak in your 
behalf, 

8. Develop favorable public opinion. 

What to do U not Satisfied with Results 

1. Write followup letters:. 

2. Have followup meetings. 

3. Present new facts to support your position. 

4. Develop public opinion against results. 

5. Consider court action if results unlawful or un- 
constitutional. 

6. Work in election campaign 

State Legislature 

Examples of Decisions or Actions 

1. Establish special commissions to study educa- 
tional problems. 

2. Conduct hearings through house and senate 
education committees 

3. Pass laws establishing regulations and programs 
relating to education. 

4. Study needs regarding educational policy, 
school finance, transportation, and special pro- 
grams. 

Ways to Influence Them 

1. Write letters with your ideas, concerns, sug- 
gestions, needs, requests. 

2. Meet with members and their staffs. 

3. Get others to meet and write letters. 

4. Provide testimony before committees, 

5. Participate in ejection campaigns 

6. Convince close friends and supporters to speak 
in your behalf. 

7. Hire a lobbyist. 

8. Coordinate efforts with other groups to lobby. 

9. Work with Govenibr and lieutenant governor. 

10. Develop favorable public opinion. 

What to do it not Satisfied with Results 

1 . Write followup letters. 

2. Visit office and talk to member and staff. 

3. Present new facts to support your position. 
^ 4. Participate in election campaign. 

5. Consider gpurt intervention if results uncon- 
stitutional. 

State Courts 

Exarriplesi of Decisions or Actions 

I . Hear case§ based on violations of Slate laws and 
consti>rftfon. 



2. Issue injunctions (stop certain actions or prac- 
tices). 

3. Rule on legality of school board elections (State 
election codes). 

Waf9 to tnHumnco Thmm 

1. File complaints with district attorney or State 
attorney general seeking court involvement in your 
behalf. 

2. Get a public service or civil rights legal or- 
ganization to represent you. 

3. Engage a private attorney to represent you. 

4. Help prepare backup information to support 
your position: statements, historical facts, statistics, 
witnesses, and expert testimony. « 

WhMt to do It npt SmtlMtlod with RoMultM 

1 . Appeal to nekt higher court. 

2. Ask U.S. court to intervene based on constitu- 
tional grounds. 

3. Work for or against elected judges during cam- 
paigns. 

4. Work to get new laws or amendments to correct 
problem. 

Federal agencies 

ExmmploM of DocMom or ActlonM 

1. Issue regulations to implement laws. 

2. Set standards^ for use of Federal funds. 

>3, Receive, review, and approve applications for 
Federal funds. 

4. Conduct reviews of State and local compliance 
with applicaple Federal laws. 

5. Review and approve certain State and local pol- 
icies and procedures." 

6. Conduct investigations and issue reports. 

7. Provide training and technical aid.. 

Wmy9 to Influonco Them 

1. Review and submit suggestions on draft regula- 
tions. 

2. Write letters requesting information, providing 
suggestions, asking for their review. 

3. File ofHcial complaints for agency to in- 
vestigate. 

4. Visit their offices. 

5. Request special meetings. 
6^Testify at hearings. 

WhMt to do If nqtSatlMflod with RosultM 

Notify^ next higher level official * ^ 

2. Write to Member of Congress. or Senator. ^ 
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^ 3. Write to agency head or secretary. 

4. Write to President. 

5. Bring public attention to problem 

Congress 

Etamplot of Doclslons or ActlortM 

1. Pass laws protecting civil rights. 

2. Pass laws establishing education programs and 
providing funds. 

3. Conduct committee hearings to* study issues, 
problems, results, needs. 

4. Write letters of inquiry in behalf of constituent's 
complaints, requests. 

5. Support programs, ideas, suggestions, issues 
through letters, speeches, TV and radio, inter- 
views, meetings, press coAferences. 

MTajrs to Influonce Thorn 

1. Write lettefs with your ideas, concerns, sug- 
gestions, needs, requests. 

2. Meet with members or their staff^. 

3. Get others to write letters. 

4. Provide testimony before committees. 

5. Participate in election campaigns (on the 
winning side). i 

6. Co nvince close friends and supporters to speak 
in your behalf.' 

What to do If not Satisfied with Results ' 

1. Write followup letters. 

2. Visit office and ulk to staff 

3. Present new facts to support your position. 

4. Participate in election. 

U.S. Courts 

Examples of Decisions or Actlohs 

1. Hear cases based on violations of the Civil 
Rights Act, the Constitution, and other Federal 
laws. 

2. Rule on unlawful segregation and denial of 
equal educational opportunity. 

3. Issue injunctions (stop certain actions or prac- * 
tices). 

4. Rule on plans acceptable for desegregation of 
schools. ^ 

5. Rule on legality of selecting school board mem- 
bers (single or multimember districts). 

^ Pass on legality of school officiars decisions, 
policies, and practices regarding the constitutional 
rights of students (dress codes, discipline). 



Many People, at Many Levels, are Involved in Public Education 



Review Compliance with 
Legislative Intent 
Rule on Legality of 
School Activities 
Related to 

• Individual Rights 

• Equal Education 

• Public Safety 



Provides moral, 
legislative and Executive 
leadership 



Write laws, study results, 
intervene in behalf of 
constituents 



Govern public safety, 
public WQrks, taxes, 
libraries, juvenile laws 



Attend school 
Participate in school 
activities 

Register complaints 
Make suggestions 
Participate in elections 
Support public 
education 



Xhe person who actually 
provides student with 
knowledge and skills 



Responsible for daily 
operation of school 



\ 
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Administer education 
laws and dispense funds 
passed by Congress 



Civil Rights Commission 
Equal Employment Op- 
.portunities Comrtli^ion 
can'investigate 
compliance with laws 



Pass laws dealing with 
finance, attendance, 
discipline, curriculum 
standards, pay scales, 
etc, 



Govecnor, It. governor 
and attorney generah 
have legal and mora! 
responsibilities 
concerning education 



Sets State education 
policies & hears appeals 



Adminsters State 
education' program and 
hears appeals 



Responsible for the< 
administration of the 
school district / 



The offidial body that 
set^ocal policy and 
/hears 2 



Mfcys to IntluMCB Thorn 

1. File complaints with Department of Justice, 
seeking court involvement in your behalf. 

2. Get a public service oc,civil rights legal or- 
ganization to represent you. 

3. Engage a private attorney to represent you. 

4. Help prepare backup information to prove your 
point to the courts: statements, historical facts, 
statistics, witnesses, and expert testimony. 



WHit to do It not Satisfied with Resu/fs 



2. Presfiot new evidence supporting your conten- 



3. Work to get new laws or amendments to correct 




I. Apjsteal to the next higher court. 



problem. 
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Appendix B 

Evaluation Checklist 



The primary function of any school is to help 
prepare its students, for life in a society made up 
of many different cultural, racial, and ethnic 
groups. In this respect, the school plays an impor- 
tant role in shaping the culture, values/ lilnd out- 
look of its students by presenting favorably or un- 
favorably certain ideas, lifestyles, and customs. 
The content of many courses and the persons por- 
trayed in them indicate to students models and 
ideals to which they should aspire. What this 
means is that no school can be neutral or impar- 
tial. It must necessarily . reflect ^alue judgments 
that significantly affect a student's perception of 
himself or herself, and of society in general. 

This evaluation checklist is based on this idea. It 
has been* prepared to help you in evaluating a par- 
ticuitar school. Each of the sections in the checklist 
- designed to focus in on specific issues by direct- 
ing you to sug:^e^ted key questions that should be 
asked when evaluating a school. , \ 

Because of the complexity of the jnues^volyed 
and the fact that no two schoolsMUe alike, this 
checklist can never be complete, mithough every 
effort has been made to make this list of questions 
as comprehensive as possible,-^ there may be in- 
stances where you will have to add to it in order 
to make it more relevant to your needs. 

General Instructions 

MemB^rs of the" committee involved in this 
evaluation effort should first consider the section 
on "Evaluating Schools: Basic Assumptions" in 
chapter .4, which provides the basis or point of 
reference for this kind of undertaking. ^ ; 

Second, the committee should carefully review. 

^e evaluation process model in chapter 4. Th^ 
value of this models is that it indicates^. the steeps 

I that the committee needs to consider in deveiog- 
ing an evaluation strategy. 

Third, tiie committee- as a whole should read the 
entire handbook before undertaking the Qvalua- 
tion. This will provide members of the committee 
with^a broader outlook«*bn the kinds of issues to 

consider in evaluating schools. 
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Modifications can be made in the checklist and' 
evaluation itemfe if such changes will make them 
more consistent with the characteristics of the 
school and its community. 

The major points of this, evaluation are: (1) the 
school and its relationship to all people living in a 
certain community or neighborhood; (2) the 
school^ general philosophy and objectives; (3) the 
school's educational program; and (4) the involve- . 
ment of parents in school operations. Therefore, 
section I of this checklist, "Basic Commitments," 
and section U, **Thc School and Its Community," 
should be kept in mind throughout the evaluation 
process. 

The evaluation committee should ask three basic 
questions: "How well docs thi»^ school perform 
with, respect to a particular pr^ram or opera- • 
tion?" "How does it perform in comparison to 
programs and operatioi^ in other schools?" "Is the 
school responsive to the needs of its students and 
their parents?'* 

The committee should realize that it is attempt- 
ing to appraise the total school environment. 
Generally speaking, this involves the evaluation of 
-goals, curricului^s, attitudes, parental involvement, 
etc., and their impact on the student, the parent, 
and the community at large. Therefore, it is cru- 
cial that members of thte evaluation committee un- 
dertake this effort in a serious manner. They 
should observe, visit, and inquire for the purpose 
of getting as complete a view of the work of the 
school as possible. • 

Guidelines for Determining 
Ethnic arid Racial Groupkig^^ 

Wherever ethnic and racial data are required, it 
is suggested that you seek the information either 
from school records or through visual meians. For 
the purpose of this checklist, you can use the folr 
lowing classifications: 

1 . Spanish-surnamed Americah) PersoM> con- 
sidered in school or community to be"<^Mex- 
ican, Central American, Cuban, Puerto Rican, 
Latin American, ox Spanish-speaking origin. 

:. -/ w 
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This group i% often referred to as ^ Mexican 
American, Chicano, or Spanish American; local 
usage varies greatly. For the purpose of this 
checklist, the terms /^Mexican American*' and 
. '*Spanish-surnamed "American" are used in- 
terchangeably. (The term Mexican American 
refers to persons whose parents or ancestors im- 
migrated to the United Stales from Mexico. The 
temj Chicano is used interchangeably with the 
term'^v^exican American. In recent years, 
Chicano has gained greatest acceptance atndng 
/ younger Mexican Americans. The term Spanish 
surname or surnatned is used to refer to all per- 
sons of Spanish surname in the United States, 
except when such persons are referred to 
specifically J>y national origin; i.e., Mexican 
American, Puerto Rican. Cuban, and others ) 

2. Black: Persons considered in school or com- 
munity to be of Negroid or black African origin. 

3. Native American. Persons considered in 
school or community \o be American Indians or 
of a particular Indian tribe. 

4. Asian American Persons considered in school 
or community to be of Asian origin. 

5^ Angio: White persons not'usually considered 
in school or community to be members of any 
of the above ethnic or racial categories. This 
term is widely used throughout the Southwest. 

Working Definitions of Racial, Ethnic, 
and Cultural Groups 

••Racial minority groups'* as used here refer to 
those po^pulation groups who characterize them- 
selves as black, Asian American, Native American, 
and so forth. 

**Ethnic groups" consist oF people having a com- 
mon national origin and who clearly and specifi- 
cally define or identify themselves with that group. . 

•'Cultural groups** consist of cleariy identified 
population groups in which race and/or ethnicity 
* may not be a major factor. Appalplfhian whites 
would be an example here. ^ 

Evaluation Procedures 

The checktistj is designed io provide you with a 
comprehensive Instrument for evaluating the target 
school. It is important that the committee touch 
upon all phases of the school's operation, no 
matter how seemingly remote from the task at 
hand. An intensive study of the community and ' 
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the school's enrollment area should be made to 
provide a framework of expectations. The exten- 
sion of the school into the community and of the 
community into the school should be considered. 

Students, parents, and community or neighbor- 
hood representatives should be involved directly in 
the evaluation process. The use of subcommittees 
is necessary in order to cover all aspects of the. : 
school. Each of the subcommittees will be respon- 
sible for one of the general areas in the checklist. 

Remember that the evaluation has a twofold ob- 
jective: (1) evaluate what is presently happening in 
the school; and, (2) stimulate improvement in 
those areas found to be deficient. Careful 
judgment is absolutely essential if these objectives 
are to be carried out. 

Information Resources 

You can draw on, basically, four kinds of 
general information sources: public agencies, the 
census, private sources, and survey results. A brief 
description of each follows: 

Public Agencies 

Information collected by Federal, State, and 
local agencies usually has the advantage of being 
detailed and frequently updated. These agencies 
are good sources of information in the areas of ' 
education, population characteristics, economic 
conditions, and public service systems. They also 
can provide information in areas relating to em- 
ployment, health, and housing. 
The Census 

Census information is very useful for describing 
conditions in a particular neighborhood or larger 
geographical area. However, it is usually col- 
lected only every 10 years. Information in the^ 
various census reports can be used for idemify- 
ing long-term changes in a community: This in- 
formation is valuable for small geographical' 
areas such as census and block tracts and 
code areas. Additionally, the Bureau of thC/CJen- 
sus does surveys of business, government/ hous- 
ing, manufacturers, and industries on a /periodic 
basis. Tl^se, along with several less corhprehen- 
sive population studies (such as the NzTurrenl 
Population Survey) caii provide you with valua- 
ble information to descrioe conditions in your 
community. 

8b ' / 
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Private Sources 

A number of private sources can help you in 
coiiecting and analyzing data, interpreting cen- 
sus data, and Conducting surveys of the commu- 
nity. These private sources include consultants, 
community organizations, and local colleges and 
universitijes. 

Surveys - ' ' , ... 

V In the absence of information reflecting commu- 
nity and school conditions, special surveys can 
sometimes be used to fill the need for specific 
kinds of data. Surveys can be particularly valua- 
ble for collecting information about specific 
neighborhoods and specific groups of people. 
These surveys may be designed by the evalua- 
tion committee or by consultants. Carrying out 
a survey, however, Usually requires considerable 
staff and some technical expertise. As a result, 
the cost may be high. 

General Information Resources 

The following briefly outlines the kinds of infor- 
mation and resources you can use in evaluating 
schools. The next section outlines specific informa- 
tion sources by categories. 

Population Characteristics: This information would 
hfurlude, but not be limited to. the following: 
r. Population distribution. 

2. Fertility rate. 

3. School enrollment by age, sex, and race. 

4. Educational attainment by race and sex. 

5. Labor force characteristics by race and sex. 

6. Occupation of employed persons by race and 
sex. 

7. Mobility, commuting, and veteran status by 
race. 

8. Education, fertility, and family composition 
by race. 

9. Income characteristics. Iv^ 

10. Poverty status of families ^and persons, by 
race. 

The primary sources of data about population 
:haracteristiC5^re: - 

1. U.S. Bureau of the Census, population census 

reports. 

Volume I— Characteristics of the Population 
Series PC( J )-A— Number of Inhabitants 
Series PC( 1 )-B— General Population Charac- 
teristics 

Series * PC( 1 )-C— General Social and 
Economic Characteristics / 
Series PC( I )-D— Detailed Characteristics 



Volume II— Subject Reports 

' Each report in this series^ concentrates on 3. 
particular subject such as liational origin arid 
race, fertility, families, marital status, migra- 
tion, education, unemployment, occupation, 
industry, and income. Thesi reports are 

' designated as Series PG(2). 

2. County reports developed by business 
research bureaus in the major State universities. 

3. Annual school census prepared by the State 
department of education. 

4. Periodic population analysis by local units of 
governments as part of their planning programs. 

Economic Activity: Information about the nature, 
distribution, and extent of economic activity un a 
particular community would include the following; 

1. Employment ancl unemployment by race and 
sex. 

2. Employment by industry group. 

3. Retail and wholesale trade in the community. 

4. Income and earnings by race. 

5. Poverty conditions. 

The primary sources of information about 
economic characteristics are: 

1. Data developed by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and included in the: Enumerations of 
Manufacturing, Business, Transportation, 
Agriculture, and Government. These reports are 
prepared by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

2. State employment commission. Every State 
has an employment agency or commission. 
These agencies can provide information on em- 
ployment, occupational needs, and earnings for 
a city, county, or statewide. 

3. Other data sources include local colleges and^ 
universities, chambers of commerce, and local 
governniental agencies. 

Health Characteristics: This information would in- 
clude, but not be limited to, the following: 

1 . The number of health facilities in a particular 

area. 

2 Morbidity and mortality by age, "race, ai\d sex. 

3. Incidence of communicable di3eases^ 

4. Persons served by local hospitals. . 

5. Number of medical professionals. 

The primary sources of data about health charac- 
teristics are: 

1. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Public Health Service. 

2. State department of health. 

3. State department of public welfare. 
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4. Lrfcal county health department. 

5. Other data sources include local cbll^eges and 
universities, hospitals, medical schools, and local 
governmental agencies. 

Housing Charactcrbtics: This information would 
include, but riot be limited to, the following: 

1 . Condition of housing um|6. 

2. Number of rooms in a housing unit. 
. 3. Year housing units constructed. 

4. Occupancy and plumbing characteristics. 

5. Utilization characteristics of housing units by 
race. 

6. Structural, plumbing equipment, and fmancial 
characteristics of housing units by race. 

7. Degree of overcrowding. 

The primary sources of information regarding 
housing characteristics are: 

I. U.S. Bureau of the Census. Housing Census 

Reports. 

Volume I —Housing Characteristics for States, 

Cities, and Counties. 
Series HC( 1 )--A— General Housing Charac- 
teristics 

Series HC( 1 )-B— Detailed Housing Charac- 
teristics 

Volume II— Metropolitan Housing Charac- 
teristics 

Volume III—BIock Statistics 
Volume IV— Components of Inventory Change 
Volume V— Residential Finance 
Volume VI— Estimates of Substandard^ Housing 
Volume VII— Subject Reports—^ 
^ 2. U.S. Department of Housing aiHi Urban 
Development (HUD)\ Federal Housinglvdminis- 
tration. This department can provide 
metropolitan housing market analysis, data on 
FHA-insured mortgages, and periodic occupancy 
surveys. 

3. County assessor offices can usually provide 
information on residential property values and 
limited information regarding residential proper- 
ty characteristics. 

4. Local planning and urban renewal agencies 
can also provide information on housing condi- 
tions, supply, neighborhood patterns, public 
works, streets and sidewalks, and community 
facilities. 

Educational Characteristics: This information 
would include, but neU^e limited to, the following: 

1. Student family information by age, race, and 

sex. 
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2. Pcrsojmel information by rade, qualification^^ 
and salaries. 

3. Student enrollment by age, race, and sex. 

p 4. Student performance records, grades, and test 
scores. 

5. Schopr facilities. » , * 

6. College entry test participation. 

7. School attendance by grade, race, and sex. 

8. High school graduates by age, race, and sex. 

9. Number of students with college plans. 
I0( Bilingual education enrollment. 

1 1. Expenditure of special funds (Federal). 
The primary sources of information about educa- 
tional characteristics are: * 

I . Local school district. 

2. State education agency.' 

3. Teacher associations. ^ 

4. U.S. Bureau of the Census population census 
reports. 

5. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office for Civil Rights. 

6. Other data sources include local colleges and 
universities, local governmental agencies, and 
special interest research organizations. 

Specific Information Sources 

Those public and private agencies that should 
prove to be valuable sources of information ap- 
propriate for evaluating schools are listed on the 
pages that follow. Some of the information availa- 
ble from these agencies appears below most agen- 
cy names. 

Economic Base 

Chamber of commerce 
Banks 

State employment commission 
State industrial commission 

• County bank deposits 

• New manufacturing and expansion 

• Retail sales 

• Wholesale trade 

• Value added by manufacturing 

• Effective buying income 

Local planning agency ^ 
Council of governments 
Local colleges and universities ^ 

» 

Education 

Local school district 

• Student family information 

• Student performance records 
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• Peiiibnnel informartion ^ 

• School facilities 

• College entry test participation 
State education agency 

• School attendance by grade and race 

• New pupils entering school / 
High school graduates by §gt and race 
Participation in national school 4unch pro- 

gram 

• Bilingual education information 

• School plant dfata 

• Language characteristics of student body 

• Performance records ; 

• Dropout and withdrawal ?rates 

• Number of noncertified personnel 

• Professional personnel qualifications 

• Vocational education, by type of participa- 
tion 

• ESEA program participation '(P 

• Revenues by sources, amounts 

• Expenditures, by type and amount ♦ 

• Bonded debt ' 

• Expenditure of special funds ^ 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (HEW), Office for Civil Rights 

Employment 

Chamber of commerce 

State employment commission 

U.S« Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

• Minority employment 

• Employment discrimination 

Bureau of Labor ""Statistics^ U.S. jL>epartment of 
Lai>or 

• Monthly employment and earnings 

• Monthly labor turnover rate 

• Occupational earnings 
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Health 

Local health department 

• Vital statistics 

• Incidence of communicable diseases 
Publicly-supported hospitals 

• Caseloads by diagnosis 

• Community health surveys ^ 
Mental health dtepartment 

State department of health 

• Vital statistics by community 
State department of welfare 

• Amount of governmental health assistance 
Area council of )$overnments 

Hospital construction, expenditures 
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Hcialth training / 
» [• Number of facilities by type, number of em- 
ployees ^ 

• Persons serviced by Hospitals 

• Number of medical personnel *S 
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City department (plalhing, building inspector, 
code Enforcement, and urban renewal) 

Housing conditions by census tract and census 

block 

Building code violations 
Value of improvements 
Number of*^dwel|ing units 
Dwelling unit area 

Vacant housing ^ 

Commercial structures 

Rental housing 

Occupancy characteristics 
Housing agencies — urban renewal and public hous- 
ing, county tax assessor 
Area council of governments 

U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Devetop- 
ment 

Community and Nml^0Orh€}od Charaetartatlcm 

City planning department 

• Land use 

• Zoning 

• Land value. 

• Building codes 

• Improvement values 

• Population characteristics 

• Park space, location , 

• City maps 

Cllty police department 

Crime rates, by type crime 

• Criminal activity by location 

• Accidents, by type and location 
City fire depi|rtment 

• Fires, by type, location, and size of loss 

• Claims for insurance 

• Inspection results 
City finance department 

• Tax revenues 

• Expenditures 

• Audits 

• Opierating budget 

• Bonds outstanding 

• Tax collections 

• Size of the tax base 

• Water, sewer^ utility fee collections 
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Capital imp|rovements budget 

• Value of capital assets « 

• Ratio, Federal-city operating funds 

• Revenue sharing 

• Capital expenditures 
County Clerk 

• Registrar of voters t 

• Per(^nt registei'ed voters 
City Stilts Department \ 

• Street conditions ' \ 

• Sidewalk conditions \ > 
City Transit Authority ^ 

• Public transportation by type, miles, frequen- 
cy, location of routes, cost and use of such 
transportation. 

Remember, to deal, with the "school and Jo carry 
through the evaluation process, you must first 
gather your information, plan your strategy, gather 
together your resources, and strive to eliminate, or 
at least modify, the problems you find. 

Choosing the appropriate information is ex- 
tremely important and will require some 
forethought and effort. It is very important that 
you establish those areas you want to get informa- 
tion on. Obviously, some forms of information are 
more appropriate than others. Also, the geographi- 
cal base on which data are collected or the units 
in which the. data are collected will vary. Careful 
planning of the data collection effort will minimize 
any problems you may have with different units. 

A word of caution is necessary with regard to 
collecting data or information. It is extremely easy 
to get bogged down in collecting and analyzing in- 
formation. Thus, you must not spend all your time 
collecting data. Establish categories for jdata col- 
lection purposes and then develop a plan to gather 
it. 

Summary ^ 

the questions included in the checklist are 
designed to guide you in evaluating the school. If 
the qijestions do not permit accurate descriptions, 
they should be changed or dropped, ^rthermore, 
if the checklist does not deal with ceriain phases 
of the school program that the members of the 
evaluation committee think are important, they 
should add or incorporate these features in the ap- 
propriate places. 

For the purpose of evaluation, the checklist it-^ 
self has been divided into six sections. These are: 

I. Basic Commitments 
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II. The School and Its Communityv 

III. The School and Its Characteristics ^ 

IV. The School mi lu Educational Program 

V. The Involvement of Parents in School Affairs 

VI. The Evaluation Summary 

Each section incorporates a general overview 
explaining what should be looked for in seekiny in- 
fohnation on a particular area of concern. Arab, in 
each section are key questions. These questions 
are designed io help you focus on a specific issue 
or problem. Remeinber, these qutfnions can be 
modified, dropped, or substitut^ as the need 
arises. | 

Checklist 

I. BASIC C0MIMITINENT8 

Every school should have a carefully formulated 
statement outlining its philosophy, objectives, and 
educational commitments. A school without such' a 
statement would- be as lost as an organization or 
society without rules and bylailk. Th^4)bUosophy 
and objectives of the school and the characteristics 
and needs of the students together provide the 
foundation for the school's educational program. 
The basic commitments made by the school in 
terms of its philosophy express, in large part, the 
stafTs convictions on such essential points as the 
scope of the schooFs responsibility for the educa- 
tion of youth, the nature of the educational 
process, the content and methods ^of instruction, 
types of student activities, and desired outcomes. 
Simply stated, this philosophy gives direction to 
the objectives and affects "(C very policy and every 
activity of the school. 

Each school should be free to develop its own 
educational philosophy. In evaluating the basic 
commitments, evfty effort should be made to 
determine whether the school is jndeed meeting its 
corpmitments. Hence, a copy of the schooPs 
general philosophy dnd objectives should be care- 
fully reviewed by the evaluation committee. 

1. Does the school have a statement outlining its 
philosophy and objectives? 

2. If the school does not have such a statement, 
what reason b given? 

3. If the school does have a statement, whp formu- 
lated it? 
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4. How did the staff participate in discussion and 
^"development of the statement?^ 
^.HQ^ the ^hool seek to ir^lve-^ parents in the 
^ formulation of its philosophy and objectives? 

Over what period of time has the staff been 
working on the discussion and statement of this 
philosophy? . . i 

7. Does the school use the statement as a means 
for gauunjg the success of its educational program? 

8. WR^ sources or materials were used in 
developing the statement of philosophy and objec- 
tives? 

9. To what extent does the schooPs statement pro- 
vide Oie basis for its educational programs? 
IQ^o what extent have spedim: educational ob- 
jectires l>een developed to give direction to the 
school's educational program? 

11. To what extent has the school made specific 
educational commitments? 

12. To , what extent has the school attempted to 
reach out into the community in developing its 
philosophy and objectives? 

II. THE SCHOOL AND ITS COMMUNITY 

Oirarv/eir , 

The school exists mainly to meet the needs of 
youth living in a particular community -or 
neighborhood. However, the types of people, their 
vocations and interests, their abilities, their racial 
and ethnic patterns, their hopes and dreams differ 
from one comniunity to another. With respect to 
the evaluation, it is important that the distinctive 
characteristics and needs of the school community 
be knqwn. in essence, both are interrelated. 
Therefore, the school should adapt its t?asic com- 
mitilhents and philosophy to the needs of its own 
community and to the larger community of which 
it is a part. . 

Dm9crtpUv9 Information on the Community 

1. ' What is the total number of persons living in 
the school district? 

2. What is the raciaUand ethnic composition of the 
district population?, 

a. Total population of district? 

b. Number of Mexican Americans living in the 
district? ^ * 

c. Number of blacks living in the district? 

d. Number of Anglos living in the district? 

e. Number of Asian Americans living in the dis- 
trict? . ' 
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f. Number of American Indians living in the dis- 

: tficj? 'V , J 

3. What is th^income distribution of the distri<;:t 
population by race and ethnic group? 

4. Wha|^is the median income of the district 
population? What is the median income of the 
total city? The St^te? ^ 

. 5. What is Jhe' general character of employment 
and unemployjnent of adults in this community? 
(Note: C^rtisusu^orts arid data from the local em- 
ploymefit oflTiAe should provide you with ^Ihe, 
necessary data (9 compjete this question ) 

6. What is the extenli'of the formal educa<^ 
parents and otlter adults in theNcommunity*]^ 
Recent tensusTriccorts vill providq you wi 
necessary inforplatwn to cbmplete this question.) 

7. What is the general layouVof the community, its 
housing patterns, the neij|hborhood facilities? 
(Note: Recent census reports will provide you with 
the necessary information to complete this 
question.) 

8. What organizations or community resources 
(other than schools) have a role in providing edu- 
cational experiences for young people? (Note: This 
listing could include libraries, museums, colleges 
and universities, y^uth centers, and organizations 
such as the Boy ScouU and Girl Scouts, churches.) 

9. Briefly describe the following: 

a. What are the population trends within the 
community? 

b. Are people moving in or out of the neighbor- 
hood? Why? . . * 

c. What are the various cultural, racial, and 
ethnic organizations within the community? 

d. What kind of political structure serves the 
community? 

" (I) What type of city government do you 
have? 

(2) Are the major cultural or racial or ethnic 

Is - 

groups in the community represented in the 
city gdvernment and /on the school board? 

(3) Do minority groups have any influence on 
the various politicat decisionmaking bodies in 
the community such as the gity council and 
the school board? 

e. How many families on welfare are living in 
the community? 

Key Questions 

1. Do the school and the community engage in 
frequent commui)ication with each other? 
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2. DAjhe school and the community mutually par* 
ticipalc as contributing decisioj^malcers in develop- 
ing eo^jcational policy? 

3. ^Does^thc school S^ek help from all citizens and 
from organizations and other resources available in 
the community? 

4. Do the school and commbnity mutually share a 
concern for the correction of those conditions that' 
deny equal opportunity to ai\y student? 

5. Is the community as a Whole supportive of the 
educational efforts of the school? 

6. How much cooperation 3nd working together is 
there between the school and the parents? 

7. To what extent does the community understand 
what the school is trying to do? 

8. Does the community have a good feeling toward 
the school? 

9. Does the community have a history of racial 
and cultural tension? 

10. To what extent do minority groups particajpate 
in ^hool affairs? w 

1 1 . To what extent do minorities have any in- 
fluence on the school board and other educational 
decisionmaking bodies? 

12. To what degree does the school ^s basic com- 
mitment reflect the needs and social and economic 
characteristics of its students andl^^ total commu- 
nity it serves? 

III. THE SCHOOL AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS 

The school is society's major means for transfer- 
ring knowledge, ideas, and values to its y&tlOi. 
However, like toinxnunities, schools differ con- 
siderably frorti one anothe/' How schools are 
governed and organized, how they are staffed, the 
kinds of educational programt they provide, their 
vgoals and objectives, and their student composition 
vary from one extreme to the other. Yet. while 
there is a wide difference between schools, there 
are some things in common as well. It is imi>ortant 
to remember that the philosophy, objectives, and . 
educational commitments of ail schools are depen- 
dent, in large measure, on the people who use and 
support them. Therefore, it is essential that you 
icnow and understand who is running the school 
you are evaluating. and how it is governed and or- 
ganized. This is tlie task of this section. 
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minorities aA| by women at the district office 



OflJer/pChf« tnlormmtion on th9 Op«r«tfon Md 

f^atiBg^mMt 6t thm School 
The School District . ^ 

a. What is tl^ overall organization of the school 
f district? (Secures a chart describing th^ organiza- 
tion of the district and describe eac^ component 
as to staffing and iiinctions.) 

b. ^hat is ^Ke ethnic and racial and sex com* 
position of the professional staff at the district 
level? 

c. What aA the five highest positions held by 
all 

level? 

d. What efforts are made in recruiting minorities 
and women for jobs at the district office level? 

e. Does the present composition of the school 
district staff reflect the racial, ethrt^ social, and 
economise makeup of the total community? 

f. District policies and procedures: 

( 1 ) Does the district have a written policy 
concerning educational goals, objectives, 
and/or priorities? 

(2) . Does the district have a writte^ policy 
concerning equal employment opportunities 
for /nmorities and women, •Affirmative action, 
and equ^educationai opportiinity? 

(3) P6cs the district have a written policy 
concerning the rights of students and parents? 

(4) 'What policies relative to equaj educa- 
tional opportunities for all students enrolled in 
the district have been adopted by the district? 

(5) What policies relative to students' and 
parents' rights j^iave been adopted by the dis- 
trict? 

(6) What grievance procedures are in effect 
at the district level to handle complaints from 

, S;taff, parents, and students alleging dis- 
crimination or infringement of their civil 
rights? 

g. What is the district's position on the follow- 
ing; 

{ 1 ) Student rights. 

(2) ' Parents' rights to obtain information. 

(3) Corporal punishment. 

(4) Access to records. 

(5) Ability grouping. . 

(6) Bilingual education. 

(7) Compensatory education. 

(8) Equal education opportunity. 
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. h. What cflforls arc f>eing made by the school 
district to encouragcUhe involvement of parcnU 
in school programs? ''^ 
X. poes the district have a community relations 
program? If so, what is its impact on the com- 
munity, especially tjie minority community? 
2. Trie School Board 

At the local level, the school board serves as the 
major body for developing educational policies. 
Composed of private citizens from all walks of life, 
the board has a tpemendous effect on local school 
operations. This section ieeks to provide informa- 
tion on this aspect of the school's operation. 

a. How many members are on the school board? 

b. What is the length of thdir term? 

c. How are school board members selected? 

d. What are the official qualifications for board 
members? The unofficial requirements? 

e. Wh*t is the composition of the present board 
in relation to: 

. ( I ) Racial-ethnic balance? 

(2) Sex? 

(3) Level of education? 

(4) Professions and occupations? 

f. Does the present composition of the school 
board reflect the racial-ethnic, social, and 
economic makeup of the total community? 

g. School board policies and procedures: 

( 1 ) Does the school board have a written pol- 
icy concerning educational goals, objectives, 
and priorities? 

(2) Does the school board have a policy con- 
cerning equal employment opportunities for 
minorities and women, affirmative action, and 
equal educational opportunity? 

(3) What policies relative to equal educa- 
^ tional opportunities for all students have been 

adopted by the school board? 

(4) What policies relative to student, and 
parent rights with respect to the school have 
been adopted by the board? 

h. What is the school board's position on the 
following: 

(1) Studen^rightrf^ 

(2) The right of parents' to obtain information 
^ from school records, 

(3) Corporal punishment. 

(4) Access to school records. 

(5) Ability grouping. 

(6) Bilingual education. 

(7) Compensatory education. 
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(8) liqual educational opportunity, 
i. What efforts are being made by the school 
board to encourage the involvement of parents 
in school programs? 

j. What is the degree of parcnl^l involvement in 
school board meetings? ^ 
k. Are members of the school board responsible 
to the needs of the total community, the 
parents, and the students? 
f. The School , 
As indicated earlier, the school is society's major 
means for transferring knowledge, ideas, and 
values to its youth/ How your school is accom- 
plishing this task is one important aspect of this 
evaluation. Another important element is the 
degree of resoonsiveness it exercises toward its 
students, their V^rents, and the total community. 
This section seeks to provide information on this 
aspect. 

a. What is the total number of students attend- 
ing the school? 

b. What is the racial-ethnic composition of the 
student population at the school? 

( 1 ) Total student population? 

(2) Number of Mexican American students- 
attending the school? 

(3) Number of black students attending the 

school? 

(4) Number of Anglo students attending the 
school? 

(5) Number of Asian Americans attending the 
school? 

(6) Number of American Indians attending 
the school? 

c. What is the average daily attendance for this 
school? 

d. What is the enrollment area for the school? 

e. What are the policies for assigning students to 
this school? 

r What percentage of all the students in this 
school come from families with a total annual 
income of: (estimate) 

(1) Below $3,000 

(2) Over $10,000 

g. What is the drdpout-withdrawal rate among 
students in this school? ^ *^ 

h. What, is the dropout-withdrawal rate among: 
^) Mexican Amcfrican students? 

(2) Black students? 

(3) Anglo students? 

(4) Asian American students? 
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( S) American lluii^in stiiiJcnls*^ 
i What phwisions dpcs ihc school make for 
gathering this inforrifaiion regularly? 
j What factors wiihin the school or community 
contribute to the high dropout-withdrawal rate 
among minority children*^ 

What IS being done to impcove the ;>itualion 
relative to wiihdrawals and dropouts'' 
I For each ethnic^ group, what are the most 
common reasons for suspensions and expulsions ' 
m. What factors within the school or community 
could be the cause for any excessive rate of 
suspensions among students? 
n What is the total number of staff pcrs<ms em- 
ployed by the school'' 
• o. What is the racial, ethnic, and sex composi 
tion of the staff?' 

p How many people are employed part time in 
this school? 

q. What is the principal's annual salary? 

r. For how many years has the present principal 

been principal of this school 

s. What number of the full-time professional in- 

structiona< staff (teachers) in this school earn 

the following salaries'' (Do not include extra pay 

assignments,)^ 

( 1 ) Less than $4,000 for school year. 

(2) $4,000 to $5,999 for school year 

(3) $6,000 to $7,999 for school year. 

(4) $8,000 to $9,999 for school year, 

(5) $10,000 to $1 1,999 for school year. 

(6) $12,000 aad above for school year. 

t. What are the fi^e highest positions held by 
^minorities and by women at the school? 
u. What efforts are made in recruiting minorities 
and women for jobs at the school? 
V. Do^s the present composition of the school 
staflF reflect the racial-ethnic, social, and 
economic makeup of the total community? 
w. School policies and procedures: 

( 1 ) Does the school have a written policy 
concerning eqlial employment opportunities ^ 
for minorities and women and an affirmative ^ ' 
action plan? 

(2) Does the school have a written policy 
concerning the rights of students and parents'' 

(3) What grievance procedures are in effect 
^ at the school level to handle complaints from 

staff, parents, or students alleging discrimina- 
tion or infringement of their civil rights'' 
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(4) What procedures arc followed in student 
disciplinary and expulsion hearings at the 
school*' 

X. Describe the principals position on the fol- 
lowing: 

( I ) Student rights. 

(2) the right of parents to obtain information. 
( 3 ) Corporal punishment. 

(4) Parcnts^ccess to records. 

(5 ) Ability grouping. 

(6) Bilingual education 

(7) Compensatory education. 
't8) Equal educational opportunity. 

^ y. What efforts are being made by the school 
administration to encourage the involvement of 
>- parents in school programs'' 

\ 7. Does the school have a community relations 
program'' If so, what is its impact on the com- 
munity, especially the minority community? 

Key Questions 

I. The Schooi District ' 
a Is the school cflltrict administration providing 
active and progressive leadership toward equal 
educational opportunity and multiculturaF 6du.- 
cation'^ 

b. Are school officials at the district level meet- 
ing with and involving representatives of local 
organizations and community groups interested 
in education? 

c. Are school officials at the district level mak- 
ing positive efforts to balance the teachers em- 
ployed by race, ethnic origin, and sex'' 

d. Does the school district provide inservice 
human relations training for its staff? 

e. Does the school district have any procedures 
or guidelines regarding the release of informa- 
tion on school operations, disciplinary hearings, 
or reports on students to parents? 

f Does the .school district have any provisions 
regarding the involvement of parents in the 
development of district policies'' 
g. Are school oflTicials doing the necessary pro- 
gram planning to provide each student with a 
maximum educational opportunity? 
. The School Board 

a. Does the school board provide active and 
prpgressive leadership toward equal educational rv 
opportunity and multicultural education'' 
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h Arc positive steps taken by the school board 
to keep the community informed of major board 
decisions, plans, and progress*' 

c. Does the school board recogni/e the need to 
establish a clear policy on student rights and the 
rights of parents to seek information from the 
schools in the district? 

d. Has the local school board taken positive 
steps to encourage the involvement of parents, 
especially minority parents, in local school 
operations? 

c. Does the local school board attempt to hear 

aH sides of an issue at its meetings? 

f Is the local school board responsive to the 

needs of the total community? 

g. Are board meetings run in a democratic way? 

With clearly defined procedures and rules? 

3, The School 

a. Are school officials providing active and 
progressive leadership toward equal educational 
opportunity and multicultural education? 

b. Are school officials meeting with and^invo^v- 
ing local parent groups and other local civic or- 
ganizations interested in education? 

c. Are positive efforts being made by the school 
to keep parents and students informed of major 
school decisions and plans? 

d. Does the school provide any inservlce, human 
relations training for its staff? 

e. Does the school have any procedures or 
guidelines regarding the release of information 
on school' operations, disciplinary hearings, or 
reports on students to parents? 

f. Docs the school attempt to involve parents in 
the development of school rules and policies? ^ 

g. Are efforts being made by the school to take 
full advantage of all available technical 
assistance from local. State, and national 
resources? 

h. Has the schc^ experienced any racial-cultural 
tension during the last 12 months? 

i. Are school officials and teachers able to 
identify problehis that Hock or hinder open and 
honest communications between themselves, stu- 
dents, and parents? 

j. Have school officials and teachers taken the 
lead in eliminating prejudices, stereotypes, and 
misunderstandings among students? 
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KeiaCed Ouesllons -The School DUlrlcf 

ii to what extent has the superintendent pro 
vided the necessary leadership to start new cdu 
cational programs? 

b To what extent does the superintendent make 
piofession|l staff appointments that rcftect the 
racial ethnic, social, and economic composition 
- of the district? 

c. To what cxtcDl does the superintendent en- 
dorse equal educational opportunity? 

d. To what extent does the superintendent 
promote equal educational opportunity? 

e. To what extent does the superintendent work 
with local parent groups and civic organizations 
in developing school policies and programs? 

f. To what extent has the superintendent sup- 
ported inservice, human relations training pro- 
grams for school staff? 

g. How successfully has the school district in- 
volved parents in school policy and program 
development? 

h. To what extent does the school district sup- 
port student rights? 

i To what extent does the school district sup- 
port the idea of keeping the community in- 
formed of major policy decisions, plans, and 
progress? ^ 
Related Questions— School Board 

a. To what extent is the school board committed 
to equal educational opportunity? 

b. To what degree has the school board kept the 
community aware of major board decisions, 
plans, and progress? 

c. How effective hai the school boaPrd been in 
providing the necessary leadership to start pew 
programs such as bilingual-bicultural education? 

d. To what extent has the school board 
responded to the needs of students and parents 
in the district? 

e. To what extent do parents become involved 
in school board meetings? 

f. How effective are school board meetings in 
discussing policies, programs, and issues? 

g. How extensive is the interaction between 
board members and the audience? 

h. To what extent is the general community in- 
volve#in the school board meetings? 

i. To what extent does the school board in- 
fluence the superintendent of the district? 
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Related QuestJona The School 

To what cxlcnl have school ofllcials. cspc 
cially the principal, provided active and progrcs 
sive leadership toward equal educational oppor 
tunity'^ 

h To what extent does the local school adrninis 
tration meet with and involve parent groups atui 
other local organizations in school planning ' 

c. To what extent is the school keeping the stu- 
' dents and parents informed of major school 

decisions and plans'' 

d. To what degree arc school officials able to 
identify problems that may block or hinder com- 
munications between themselves, students, and 
parents? 

e To what extent is there racial tension in the 
school? 

f To what extent has the school been able to 
reinforce intergroup relations among students'' 

To what extent do parents in the community 
understand what the scht>ol is trying to do? 

h. To what extent are school officials sym- 
pathetic to community needs? 

i. To what extent does the principal seek to have 
community people contribute their ideas abc^ut 
how the sch(H>is can be improved? 

J To what extent are the principal and other 
school officials willing to talk with parents on 
. important issues? 
k. To what extent is the school staff receptive to 
minority teachers? 

I. To what degree do teachers in the school 
recognize the need for equal edocational oppor- 
tunity? 

m. To what extent do teachers search for ways 
to open up communications between 'different 
racial-ethnic and cultural groups with the 
school? 

n. To what extent have teachers and administra- 
tors inv the school participated in workshops, 
seminars, institutions, etc., in human relations? 
o. To what extent is the jjriAlpat accessible to 
parents? . ' Ir ' 

p. To what extent is the principal accessible to 
minority parents and students wishing to discuss 
racial, ethnic, and school issues?^ 
q. To what extent docs the principal deal 
directly and openly with minority groups in the 
community? 

r. To what extent do students become involved 
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in the development of school programs? 
»s lo what extent do minority sMjdcnts become 
involved in the development of school pro 
grams? 

t To what degree is the school meeting the 
nee<ls of the entire conimunity ' 
u lo what degree is the school meeting the 
needs of the nnrjority coninuinity? 

IV. THE SCHOOL. AND ITS EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

Ovenflew 

The curriculum provides the basis for the 
school s educational program. To a large extent, it 
is centered around the specific subjects and cour- 
ses that a student takes and the textbooks used in 
the teaching of those subjects and courses. But 
curriculum also extends to the procedures and 
rules established by the school for the purpose of 
effecting educational change in the behavior and 
development of the students In this sense, ihe 
school's basic commitments, organization, special 
programs, physical facilities, extracurricular activi- 
ties, counseling, anc^ health services all play 'an im- 
portant part in providing students with intellectual 
and social skills. This section examines the 
school's educational program and its learning en- 
vironment and provides information on these 
aspects. 

Descriptive Information on the School's 
Program of Studies 
1* Organization 

The program of studies -Consists of the courses of' 
instruction available to students within a particular 
school This program functions through teaching 
materials and learning activities. It provides for the 
common as well as individual, educational needs 
of stiidents. This section seeks to provide informa- 
tion^/! this aspect of the schools operation. 

a What subjects are offered to students in this 
school'^ , ' / 

b Etees the program of studies provide for both 
the total student body and individual needs of 
the students? 

c. Does the program of studies provide courses 
for slow learners. 

d. Does the program of studies incorporate hilin- 
gual-bicultural classes? 

e Does the program of ^studies include the 
historic, cultural, and intellectual contributions 
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